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Editorial. 


OW wonderful are these human hearts by which 
we live! What marvels are performed before 
our very eyes in this the hour we thought we 
should call dread! Right into the jaws of death 

our very own have plunged their bodies and their souls, 
and on the scroll of sacrifice already the record has been 
made of thousands,—the brave and undebating ones who 
left us only yesterday, the common unpretending stock of 
this our common life. And we as they have not been so 
lifted up even to the highest point of being in all our years 
as we are now. What, what does it mean? Everywhere 
one sees a firm assuring smile upon the faces of our youth 
and men and women. What are they thinking? Yes, we 
have gained ground; we have made our ‘first campaign 
for the freedom of humanity; we are beginning to pay 
our debt to the Allies, who still stand fast. We have 
joined them and turned back the enemy, incarnate of 
al} we hold false and base; we have proved the stuff that 
we believed we had not lost in days of fulness and of 
peace. But this is not all. We have taken the measure 
of life and of death. We know what matters in the 
eternal score of things. We are transfigured by the light 
of what Rupert Brooke called “the rich dead.” With 
him we speak :— 


Blow out your bugles over the rich dead! 

There’s none of these so lonely and poor of old 

But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 
These laid the world away; poured out the red, 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 

Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene 

That men call age; and those who would have been, 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 


Blow, bugles, blow! They brought us for our dearth, 
Holiness, lacked so long, and Love and Pain. 
Honour has come back as a King to earth 
And paid his subjects with a royal wage; 
And Nobleness walks in our ways again, 
And we have come into our heritage. 


oi HEN Smith and Jones converse in New York, 

Denver, or San Francisco,” says a professor of 
psychology, “at least six persons are present. These are 
Smith (A) as he thinks himself to be, Smith (B) as 
Jones thinks him to be, and Smith (C) as he really is; 
Jones (D) as he thinks himself to be, Jéhes (Z£) as Smith 
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thinks him to be, and Jones (F) as he really is.” The 
wonder is we get on as well as we do. Especially is this 
the case when Smith and Jones carry on their converse 
by written correspondence. Letters will never be the 
ultimately satisfactory medium of exchange of opinion 
or personality. The spoken word of the present person 
will always be required ; for it is the least imperfect form 
of communication, though how great is the imperfec- 
tion! One of the most amusing experiences in life is to 
read the impressions of those who know one only by the 
printed word. How many happy adjustments are made 
every day by reducing the tangled web to the six strands. 


HATEVER the form of the proposed memorial 

to John Purroy Mitchel,—in enduring bronze or 
stone,—which will be erected in the New York he loved 
and served as its master spirit, it ought to bear the clean- 
chiselled fame of a man who came forth from a modest 
and undistinguished youth with one outstanding quality 
—courage. His classmate George S. Hellman, Columbia, 
99, has given a far more inspiring tribute to the hero 
of peace and war by his intimate account of Mitchel 
the not unusual, the inconspicuous student, armored with 
a stout heart of conviction, than all of the outpourings 
of a grieved nation at the sacrificial climax of the Major’s 
career. ‘The world leaps at the news, not that a great 
dower of intellect had been greatly invested, but that 
those deeper, more commonplace qualities of the inner 
being—the emotions, the purposes, the ideals—came to 
fruition. Only a few youth among their fellows can 
hope to be distinguished and brilliant, but who cannot 
have a great enduement of clean and high resolve? One 
need only review one’s class at college, say two decades 
ago, to learn that, while scholarship has earned its due 
meed in the world’s demand for human usefulness, many 
of the shining lights in the day’s work are the fellows 
with no distinction in classroom who yet were clean, 
kindlers of enthusiasm, and lovers of work suited to their 
hand. “Jack” Mitchel was like this. He ought to be 
a tremendous inspiration to the rank and file of young 
men and women who sometimes lament their lack of in- 
tellectual gifts in the shades of academic requirements, 
and by so doing overlook their rarer and richer gifts, 
which, if they but cultivate them assiduously, will bear 
the ripest and most precious fruit in the world. For 
this is certain: the need for men of honesty, of convic- 


tion, of valor, of a passion to serve, is the supreme need 
of mankind. 


d Goes persons who take their philosophy in tablets, 
4 which they frame and hang upon the wall, are some- 
times a credulous, not to say lugubrious, sort. With 
all due meed for Stevenson, he was responsible for some 
rather easy-going comfortings for those who. are all too 
eager for help from an apologist for their lack of useful- 
ness. For example: “Our business in the world is not 
to succeed but to continue to fail in good spirits.” That 
is nothing but indolent and heathenish nonsense. Any 
man or woman who has to earn his living and keep his 
pride will have none of it. But it passes for good cur- 
rency in many places. For our part we prefer such a 
little book as E. W. Howe’s hard-headed and inspiring 
“Success Easier than Failure.” It is better religion and 
better business than the dilettantisms of the self-pam- 
pered litterati. 


D* JAMES CLIFFORD offers good counsel for the 


layman and clergyman who in the face of the 
standard of bigness have a hard time believing that their 
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small enterprise is really worth while. We commend it 
especially to those among our number who tell us with 
tears of the endless thousands in other larger churches 
and then with something very like contempt of our 
“groups,” as they call our little flocks. There are 
churches of immense efficiency that have no notoriety, 
he says, that never arrest the public eye, and do not 
appear in the daily press. They do more good than those 
where the great crowds gather attracted by famous 
preachers. We wish to add: There is no poorer speci- 
man of churchman and Christian than the person who 
merely goes in for sermons, either as a regular in his 
own parish or as a peripatetic on the trail of each new 
voice ; and there is no minister less useful in bringing in 
the Kingdom than he whose whole power is to attract 
an audience. For the average hearer in the sense in 
which we speak is not a doer of the word. Jesus under- 
stood this well. 


OURNALJISTS who call their work great rely upon 

several American newspapers for light and guidance 
as they rely upon meat and drink for subsistence. Of 
these none has a surer place in professional sanction 
than the New York Evening Post, which has passed 
from the ownership of one famous family name to that 
of another,—from Villard to Lamont. Last week the 
expected transfer was made, and with it the announce- 
ment that the policy of the Post would continue on a line 
with its one hundred and seventeen years of public, dis- 
tinguished usefulness, the assurance residing in the fact 
that the editor would really be such, and not a counting- 
room servant or a political order-taker. Mr. Thomas 
W. Lamont, banker, says that the trustees, Theodore 
N. Vail, Henry S. Pritchett, and Ellery Sedgwick, will 
take the management, and that he will have nothing to 
do with it. Such is the reputation of both the paper and 
the new owner that no apprehensions are voiced that it 
will be a spokesman for the moneyed interests, or any 
other than those which serve the public welfare. On 
the very day the news of the new order was printed a 
staff correspondent, writing from the trial of the one 
hundred and ten I. W. W. defendants in Chicago, pre- 
sented a dignified, discriminating outline of the defence, 
while other journals were screaming their fury against 
the absolutely unmitigated iniquity of the prisoners. 
This is an example of what makes a great newspaper. 
One never turns to the news or editorial pages with 
trembling unless one is a timorous, stealthy time-server. 
Disagree one may, but one must have respect for the 
Post’s extraordinary intelligence, fearlessness, and liter- 
ary quality. It is the bearer (and may it be the con- 
server!) of a great tradition. 


O attribute to “German theology” the pro-Germanism 

of all liberally trained teachers of religion in Amer- 
ica, as the gallant Dr. Mark Matthews does, may make 
some smile and others: weep; but against one thing there 
ought to be henceforth a firm and effective refusal. We 
must no longer be borrowers of our theology. We do 
not believe and we never have believed in such depend- 
ence as we have been guilty of, upon foreign methods 
and materials for the development of our American 
Christianity. The one unspeakable blunder has been our 
cheap willingness to borrow and imitate when we ought 
to have paid the price and originated our theology, the 
sacred body of verities for the religious life. The num- — 
ber of genuine American theologians may be counted — 
upon one hand. . The academic side of religion has been 
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a sorry performance. There have been almost no voices, 
only echoes. Here, it seems to us, is the root of the 
whole lack of our reality and power. We are not 
honestly our own. Who has taken the fresh, warm, rich 
experience of our pioneer life, almost primeval to this 
day in many of its heroic adventures, and interpreted it? 
Who has found in the record of those whose quest of 
freedom has been the world’s supremest epic, the data 
for a great American theological system? It has not yet 
been done. ‘Too many men who print books are bor- 
rowers, not originators, apt at assimilation and quotation, 
but painfully meagre in their appreciation of life, for the 
good reason that they do not know life, because, in turn, 
they have not lived. ‘Think of it, they have not lived— 
in America! 


The Duty at Home. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


We are at the crisis of civilization. It is for all 
men and women in America to decide whether they 
shall hold their heads high or whether they shall so 
act as never again be able to look into the faces of 
those men of ours overseas. You will have to make 
good. There will be no excuse for failure accepted 
at the bar of justice. Do not be a dead-weight in 


the boat. Use all your strength. The place for men 
of fighting age is on the fighting line. The place for 


men who are not able to fight is to make it possible 
for some one else to fight. And you mothers, wives, 
and sisters, it is your place to bear your burdens 
cheerfully and-to make it easy for the boys over 
there. We do not yet know what anxiety is. Un- 
less you want to know anxiety such as the fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, and husbands in Belgium 
have felt for four years and are feeling now, you 
must do your part to the utmost to win this war. 
The opportunity is all about you at this minute. 
There is the Red Cross, the Liberty Loan, the War 
Savings Stamp, and the innumerable other neces- 
sary activities. 


Recruits for Our Ministry. 


ship between the spirit of man and the Infinite 
Spirit. This relationship may be so vital and so 
_ vivid as to rise to conscious experience. It quickens the 
conscience, stimulates moral purpose, gives a sense of 
divine comradeship, clarifies spiritual judgments, and 
is the source of a serenity that rises into sublime cour- 
age. It is the glowing heart of life at its noblest. 

All other things that are associated with the word 
“religion” are secondary to this reality. Religion has 
its literature, its means of culture, its methods of ex- 
pression, and many other lines of relationship. None of 
these is primary in importance; only the central reality 
_ of the relationship of man with God is of supreme con- 
_ sequence. Whatever worth these secondary things 
have, it is derived by them from the primary reality. | 

The liberal movement in religion seeks to keep the 
tual life uppermost, subordinating creeds, rituals, 


Ts central fact of religion is the direct relation- 
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theologies, and all other things which are, by some de- 
nominations, exalted to first place. Hence comes its 
emphasis on life and freedom. Its attitude toward 
creeds comes not from a fear of their falsity but from 
an unwillingness that the dogmatic spirit throw them 
in the path of the spiritual life. 

There is a widespread impression that the liberal 
movement in religion concerns itself primarily with 
the intellectual side of spiritual problems; that to be a 
liberal means to be an analyst. If this were true, it 
would be a fatal blunder. There is always grave danger 
that analysis will become destructive. ‘Two men are in- 
terested in flowers: one is writing a botany, while the 
other is making a garden. Each of these men has his 
place. But if the botanist merely leave behind him a 
trail of torn petals, broken stems and dissected seeds, 
which wither and decay and produce no new life, what 
is the gain? The gardener makes the air fragrant and 
his plot of ground exquisite in its lovely colors, for he 
is working with the life of the garden and God’s real 
work of growing things. If any critic or any advocate 
of liberal religion thinks that the liberal in religion is 
like the man engaged in the destructive analysis of a 
living thing, he fails to understand its spirit. 

This contrast of the botanist and the gardener may 
well be carried further. What avails any amount of 
learned discussion of the psychology of religious experi- 
ence if it does not lead to that radiant experience of the 
presence of God in the spirit of man? To talk about 
religion is not religion. Of what worth is the higher 
criticism of the Bible—or any other kind of criticism of 
this supreme literature—if it does not lead to an ardent 
love of the Bible and so devout a study of its pages that 
there comes a deeper sense of the everlasting reality 
of the life of God throbbing in human life? What 
shall it profit a man if he gain a whole world of the 
things that the intellect can grasp and lose the soul of 
religion itself? In what way are we any better for an 
hour in a church on Sunday morning if the man in 
the pulpit has merely been the botanist of the flowers 
of the spirit and not the gardener who works with the 
miracle of that life which brings beauty out of the 
common soil? 

Our denomination is actively recruiting its ministry. 
Let it be understood that in our plot of ground it is 
gardeners rather than botanists that we need. Minis- 
ters of other denominations are continually knocking at 
our gate. Some of them come because they have lost the 
bloom of their own spiritual life; piety is dead within 
them. They think that this is a denomination where they 
can go on in the ministry on the basis of the intellectual 
rather than the spiritual attitude toward life; that their 
criticisms and their scepticisms will gain them a hear- 
ing. To any men—either from other denominations or 
our own—let it be said distinctly that our supreme in- 
terest is in religion as a life; that our highest conviction 
is that it is most vigorous and wholesome when exalted 
above the secondary things; and that we want in our 
ministry men who will be gardeners rather than 
botanists. 

We want them to come with the lambent flame of a 
personal faith; with an ardent conviction of the reality 
of spiritual experience and a knowledge of how that 
experience may be gained; with an intense sympathy 
with human needs and a moral fervor that grows out 
of an unfaltering faith in the living God. For such men 
we have places of commanding influence; for we are 
about to begin to live in a world which will be in process 
of complete reconstruction, and in which religion freed 
from the dogmatic attitude will be the dominating 
influence. 
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News of the Ueek. 


MINOUS warning to the enemy is conveyed by 

the extended war programme outlined at the be- 

ginning of the week. ‘This programme, to be 
made effective by early legislation by Congress, aims to 
place at the immediate service of the Government a host 
of more than 12,000,000 men. Bills introduced in Con- 
gress provide for the extension of the draft limits to 
eighteen and forty-five years. Within these limits the 
Government will be able to conscript the full fighting and 
working strength of the country. It is held by authori- 
ties on military organization that the best soldier material 
is to be found among men of from eighteen to twenty- 
five years of age—the best because the most adventurous, 
the least burdened with family obligations, and the most 
responsive to the appeal of heroic deeds. By making 
men up to forty-five available for industrial employment 
under the selective feature of the draft law, the new 
legislation will place at the disposal of the Government 
the most effective working forces in the nation. The 
prospects at the beginning of the week were that the 
legislation required of Congress would be passed with the 
least possible delay. 


HE moral effect of the drafting of the entire man- 

power of America for the supreme purpose of win- 
ning the war—and of winning it in the shortest possible 
time—upon the German people was regarded as an im- 
portant feature of the new situation. At a time when 
Germany is palpably betraying signs of exhaustion, the 
greatest and most resourceful nation in the world is indi- 
cating its purpose to throw into the scales of decision its 
last reserve of strength. The possibilities of maximum 
achievement under the extended programme are sug- 
gested by the fact that at the beginning of the week Gen. 
Pershing had under his command on the French front 
an army of no less than one million Americans, fully 
trained, equipped, and supplied. 


EVERSE has followed reverse for German arms in 

the Soissons-Rheims salient since last week. The 
* taking of Soissons by Franco-American forces last week 
deprived the German strategists of the pivotal point on 
their right flank. The taking of Fismes, an important 
railroad junction point on the Vesle River, made that 
river untenable for the Germans. ‘The German retreat 
upon the third line of defence—the Aisne—was well 
under way at the beginning of the week. But that line 
too was menaced by a masterly thrust by Gen. Foch from 
Soissons. This new advance threatened to flank the 
retreating enemy and to destroy his last chance of avoid- 
ing a still greater retreat north of the Aisne. On 
August 5 it was estimated that the German losses since 
the beginning of Gen. Foch’s counter-offensive on July 15 
mounted to between 300,000 and 350,000 men, of whom 
40,000 have been captured. 


IDE by side with this impressive demonstration of 

striking power by the Allied nations, comprehensive 
measures are being taken at Washington to confront Ger- 
many with a new military problem of the first magnitude 
by the restoration of the east, or Russian, front. It was 
announced from the State Department at the end of last 
week that proposals made by President Wilson for a 
joint Japanese-American enterprise in Russia had been 
accepted by Japan. ‘This enterprise will comprise the 
occupation of Vladivostok by a limited American and 
Japanese force, which will guard that port as a base of 
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supplies for the Czecho-Slovak army that is fighting its 
way westward along the Trans-Siberian in an effort to 
join the main Czecho-Slovak forces in the interior of 
Russia. ‘The Czecho-Slovak army is counted upon to 
serve as a rallying point for all the elements in Russia 
that see ruin and German domination in the present rela- 
tions between the Bolshevik government and Germany 
under the provisions of the Brest-Litovsk treaty. At the 
same time the American Government will continue its 
co-operation with the Allied forces in the Murmansk- 
Archangel regions. 


ROM well-informed Russian sources inimical to the 
Bolshevik faction now in nominal control in Russia, 
the warmest commendations of President Wilson’s plan 
for the restoration of that country as a fighting force 
were forthcoming at the beginning of the week. It was 
pointed out that the occupation of Vladivostok can in no 
way be regarded by thinking Russians as an invasion of 
Russia or as an attempt to dominate and direct its politi- 
cal development by force from without. Non-Bolshevik 
Russians found special satisfaction in the guarantee 
by both the United States and Japan that whatever terri- 
tory is occupied by them in the course of the contem- 
plated operations will be evacuated immediately upon the 
termination of the war. 


REAT BRITAIN observed impressively, on August 
4, the fourth anniversary of the entrance of the 
British Empire into the war. Messages of felicitation 
and confidence were exchanged between President Wil- 
son and King George. Throughout the United Kingdom 
the spirit of the day was one rather of prayer than of 
jubilation. ‘The outlook upon the future was thus con- 
veyed by Field Marshal Haig to his troops on the French 
front: “The conclusion of the fourth year of the war 
marks the passing of the period of crisis. We can now 
with added confidence look forward to the future.” 
Field Marshal Haig’s expression was a faithful reflection 
of the feelings of the people of Great Britain and of her 
colonies and Allies as the fifth year of the struggle 
began. 


Ho. for a happier future for Armenia was fur- 
nished in an official declaration made last week by 
Premier Clémenceau. Replying to an address by Nubar 
Pasha, chief of the Armenian delegation in Paris, the 
French Premier indorsed the assurance of a friendly in- 
terest in the fate of the Armenian people, recently made 
by Premier Lloyd George in the House of Commons. 
Acknowledging the assistance which the Armenians had 
given to the Allied cause on the east front and in the 
Caucasus, M. Clémenceau said, “I am happy to assure 
you that the government of this republic, like that of the 
United Kingdom, has not ceased to include the Armenian 
nation among the peoples whose fate the Allies count on 
determining according to the supreme laws of humanity 
and justice.” 


OMETHING of the intense hatred of Germany that 

is stirring the people of the Ukraine to revolt against 
the modus vivendi signed at Brest-Litovsk is revealed by 
the assassination last week of Gen. von Eichhorn, the 
German dictator at Kieff, and several members of his 
staff. Following so soon the murder of Count von Mir- 
bach, the first German ambassador to be sent to Russia 
after the act of Brest-Litovsk,.the incident at Kieff was 
taken as a true reflection of the attitude of the people of 
Russia as a whole toward the Germanized administration 
of both Great Russia and the Ukraine. In the Ukraine 
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the assassination of German officers and civil officials 
apparently is being carried on in a systematic way, and 
the German death-roll from that cause is estimated at 
several hundreds. » 


OVERNMENT and control and operation of tele- 


graphs and telephones became a fact at midnight on~ 


July 31, when the wire systems of the country passed 
under the management of the Postmaster-General. It is 
now proposed that the Government shall take a close 
interest in other public utilities. It is pointed out that, 
owing to war conditions, the street railway systems of 
many cities are in a serious financial condition and that 
a drastic adjustment of revenues to expenditures will be 
necessary to avoid bankruptcy in some instances. ‘The 
shadow of coming events was seen last week in the 
ruling by the War Labor board ordering an increase of 
wages ranging from thirty-five to sixty-five per cent. on 
twenty-two street and interurban lines. in sixteen cities 
and recommending an advance in fares in two of these 
cities—Chicago and Detroit. 


Brevities. 


There was a man who said he was done with illusion, 
he lived by sense and fact. And he never knew that his 
was the chief of all illusions. 


Prof. Jacks analyzes with his penetrating skill and his 
master style the evolution of Mr. Wilson’s state papers, 
and calls them “the Odyssey of the President’s mind.” 


A Baptist clergyman went recently to New York to 
Calvary Church and assailed the city’s iniquities with 
such skill in the gospel and in publicity that he immedi- 
ately filled up his church and established himself in the 
town. 


Says Will N. Ingersoll to his publishers, the Harpers, 
“Don’t you believe that smoking brings inspiration; it 
doesn’t. It takes away that which you have.” ‘This is 
his testimony after finishing his book, “Ihe Road That 
Led Home.” 


The comment of Maurice Barre’s in the Atlantic 
Monthly on the religion of two of the young heroes of 
France is significant: “These young men have in religion 
a living force, a sure support,—life itself. They pray 
because it is a joy to them to pray, because their pro- 
foundly sensitive souls expand in that communion with 
the invisible.” 


One element in the peace we shall some day negotiate 
is the change of heart which will give us a real interna- 
tional spirit. Cardinal Fleury said in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, when a project of universal 
peace was mooted, “Admirable, save for one omission; 
I find no provision for sending missionaries to convert 
the heart of princes.” 


The Boston News Bureau states that the Standard Oil 
Company of California has just put into operation a 


pension system by which male employees who have — 


reached the age of sixty-five, and female employees who 
have reached the age of fifty-five, and who have served 
twenty years or more, may receive pensions. The small- 
est amount paid is $300 a year, which is fifty per cent. 
larger than our clergymen now receive, and the largest 
amount is seventy-five per cent. of the pensioner’s aver- 
age salary for the past ten years. 
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Letters to the Gditor. 
Selected Facts, Special Pleading. 


A reader expresses his opinion about the I. W. W. in 
the following letter. He prefers not to use his name. 
The contents of his protest are exceedingly interesting, 
and it will help, we believe, to get at the facts as well as 
the truth of this organization and what it stands for. 
We certainly need light on this subject. Of the present 
trial in Chicago, for example, it would be impossible for 
one to find two more divergent, not to say downright op- 
posite, reports than those of the New York Times and 
the New York Evening Post. Which is right? The 
Register, it is timely to say, is in no sense committed to 
the opinions of contributors. Its business is to publish 
what it believes are informed and honest articles upon 
important religious and social subjects; and these are 
always to be regarded as proper objects of disagreement 
or agreement.—EDIror. 


You say in your note regarding Mrs. Mead’s contribu- 
tion on ““The Truth About the I. W. W.,’” “If the 
statements are not facts, corrections will be made as a 
matter of simple public duty.” I cannot say that any of 
Mrs. Mead’s assertions are not facts, but I believe that 
the inferences drawn from them are wholly wrong and 
misleading. One can prove anything, especially in the 
sociological world, by erroneous deductions from selected 
facts. Mrs. Mead has certainly not stated the whole 
“truth about the I. W. W.” She and Mr. Brooks, Prof. 
Parker, Roger Baldwin, and the others named as authori- 
ties belong to a group of social theorizers who allow their 
sympathy for the downtrodden and the unfortunate to 
warp their judgment and destroy their working perspec- 
tive. The result is a kind of mushy sentimentalism which 
makes them pacifists in the presence of a great war for 
Justice and Humanity. It also leads them to regard as 
equally obnoxious violations of law, the purpose of which 
is the protection of society, and violation of law whose 
purpose is the destruction of society. 

They make the mistake in the present instance of look- 
ing exclusively at the membership of the organization and 
disregarding its leadership. Prof. Parker says of the 
I. W. W., “To a majority of the members it is a bond of 
groping fellowship.” ‘That may be admitted. We must 
all sympathize with the terrible situation of the helpless 
hoboes who are the victims and members of this anar- 
chistic association. ‘They are ignorant and blind; not all 
of them are vicious; but many of them do belong to the 
criminal elass, to which the doctrines of the I. W. W. 
naturally appeal most powerfully. 

We must look at the teachings, the practices, and the 
purposes of the leaders, if we would really understand 
the movement. It seems almost sufficient to point out the 
fact that the head of the I. W. W. in this country is the 
notorious Bill Haywood, convicted of complicity in a 
dynamite conspiracy and a murder,—a man who believes 
frankly in the accomplishment of his ends by violence ; 
and with him are associated others of the same bad char- 
acter. It is undeniable, I think, that the encouragement 
of sabotage and the destruction of property is a cardinal 
principle of the I. W. W. programme. I am in no posi- 
tion to make a “scientific statement regarding the 
I. W. W. crimes which have been reported in the news- 
papers by the hundreds, the injuries to machinery, the 
burning of crops, the “box-car murders,” and the like. 
Some of these crimes may never have been proved in the 
courts, but I think that they are unquestionably consist- 
ent with the theory of the organization and its standards 
of conduct. If the “facts” are desired, there is a mine of 
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them in the voluminous testimony before the Federal 
Court in Chicago at the trial, still pending, of more than 
a hundred prominent leaders and members of this organi- 
zation. And what can be said in a journal of liberal 
Christianity in defence of an organization which has in 


its song-book “A Hymn” like that of which I enclose a — 


copy, entitled “Christians at War”? [ This is unprintably 
gross and profane.—EnpiTor. | 

The apologists of the I. W. W. do not seem to be con- 
cerned over its economic fallacies. The programme, as I 
understand it, has as its chief object to put workers in 
entire control of the means of production. What that 
would mean for civilization is now being clearly demon- 
strated in Russia. Have Mrs. Mead, Prof. Parker, and 
the others no desire to protect America against such a 
movement, which has for its object the destruction of 
every property-right, of every conservative safeguard of 
the economic and political fabric of civilization? It in- 
volves also the denial, as I believe, of all the sanctions of 
morals and religion. A wild and irresponsible individual- 
ism is the I. W. W. ideal. Here again we have the 
warning from Russia. I enclose a quotation from the 
Springfield (Ill.) Republican, entitled “Women as Chat- 
tels.” I have no means of authenticating the alleged 
proclamation, but I am sure that it is quite in the spirit 
of some of the leaders of the “groping fellowship.” 

Let the Bisbee business men be punished if they broke 
the law in deporting the I. W. W. Let Phelps Dodge 
Company of Bisbee be dealt with by the Government as 
to its profiteering, but do not let us because of their pos- 
sible misdeeds look complacently and forgivingly on the 
efforts of Bill Haywood and his associates to destroy our 
civilization and to paralyze the efforts of the American 
people to make an end of Kaiserism in the world. (The 
testimony in the Chicago Court went far to show that 
the I. W. W. movement had been made a part of pro- 
German propaganda in the United States.) 

Now I have in this informal and irresponsible way 
presented the impressions, if you like, of the majority of 
well-informed American people regarding the I. W. W. 
I have doubtless sometimes been guilty of the same kind 
of special pleading on selected facts which characterize 
Mrs. Mead’s article. But I maintain that in the proper 
perspective my selected facts vastly outweigh hers in the 
judgment of a society, which as a whole is bound to pro- 
tect its larger and higher interests. 

To those of us who have subordinated every private or 
public interest to winning the War for Freedom, it is dis- 
heartening to see well-meaning people seeking for ex- 
cuses and justifications for the people who are striving 
to paralyze our Government, to foment class hatred in 
our midst, and to destroy all the safeguards which have 
preserved the gains of liberty and democracy in our own 
country,—the laws which have made it safe for the op- 
pressed, downtrodden, and unfortunate of all nations. 
‘That is unquestionably the purpose of the leaders of the 
I. W. W. And it is distressing to find high-minded young 
men like Roger Baldwin, scion of a noble race, spending 
his energies not in the patriotic work which would have 
been the passion of his father and his grandfather, but 
in soliciting funds for the defence of those charged with 
disloyalty, sabotage, and anarchism, lest forsooth their 
personal liberty should be abridged under the constitu- 
tion and laws which they, many of them, frankly seek to 
overthrow. 

Surely that is a false perspective which makes an 
American in this tremendous crisis of history think that 
it is better that a hundred enemies of the social order 
should go free than that one innocent groper after fel- 
lowship should suffer. I cannot supply statistics for this 
proposition, but I believe it correctly states the main issue! 
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The Organization of the Parish. 
ARTHUR E. MORGAN. 


_ The following article is the most important contribu- 
tion that has been printed in the Register in the present 
editorship. We say that without qualification. Its value 
lies in both the masterly treatment of the subject and 
in the fact that efficient organization is to-day the upper- 
most duty of our churches. We must learn with ac- 
curacy the science and art of our business. Otherwise 
we perish. Let no reader, least of all a minister, com- 
fort himself by pointing to the impotency of other 
churches. Some men can do that cleverly. Our first 
plain duty is to make our denomination lead in efficiency, 
as, in accordance with its tradition, it has led in religious 
thought. 

Mr. Morgan is a hydraulic engineer by profession. 
He has won great distinction in his calling. He is also 
a man, a religionist. He knows, as one who has picked 
coal, and worked as farm-hand and lumberjack, what is 
in the heart of struggling, suffering, hungering humanity, 
and what the fabulous opportunity of the Church is. 
In his work as engineer he has designed and superin- 
tended the construction of more than seventy-five water- 
control projects, the largest being the Miami Consery- 
ancy District, a $27,000,000 project now under construc- 
tion to protect Dayton and the Miami Valley from floods. 
He drafted the legal codes under which flood preven- 
tion and drainage works are carried out in Ohio, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi. He also drafted the revised 
drainage code adopted by the Minnesota Legislature. 

Last year Mr. Morgan got a group of men together 
and organized the Moraine Park School at Dayton. 
With about eighty boys and girls from five to seventeen 
years of age, they are putting into practice educational 
principles a description of which our readers may recall 
in a remarkable article entitled “Education: The Mastery 
of the Art of Life’ by Mr. Morgan in the Aflantic 
Monthly of March, 1918. Mr. Morgan has an avocation. 
It is the cultivation and development of a new American 
fruit, the grouseberry. He is president of the board of 
trustees of the Dayton Unitarian church, secretary of 
the Ohio branch of the League to Enforce Peace, and 
a member of the National Executive Committee of the 
League.—Enpiror. 


ENERALLY we think of conformity as an es- 
sential element in organization. We are told that 

the two most nearly perfect organizations on 

earth are the German Army and the Roman Catholic 
Church. In each of these, the rank and file are not re- 
quired, are not permitted, to judge the ultimate purposes 
of the organization, nor to question the means used in ac- 
complishing those purposes. A prominent Roman Catho- 
lic lawyer recently remarked during a discussion on meth- 
ods to be followed in promoting a public enterprise, “My 
years as a Roman Catholic have taught me that to get 
things done we must not ask people what they believe 
and why, but we must tell them what they believe and 
pe they believe it, and must tell them what they want 
one.” . 
The essence of organization is this—that many men 
with a common aim shall work together effectively in 
accordance with a single plan. Organization does mean 
conformity. Quite generally it means conformity to 
superimposed ideas and methods. How, then, can the 
Unitarian—committed to the doctrine that every man’s 
spirit shall be free, and that he shall work out his own 
salvation in his own way—expect to achieve his ends 
through organization? Only by finding common aims 
and universal springs of action, so universal and so 


strong that men will without reserve make great sacri-_ 


fice for them. 


The wonderful growth of the early Christian Church” 
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was due to the fact that Jesus discovered those funda 
mental springs of action. ON Seay a 
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We may complacently discuss our petty problems of 
organization while we quietly sink away into oblivion, 
to be recorded only as one of the interesting but minor 
movements of the twentieth century. The spirit that 
moves the world cares nothing for the Unitarian Church 
as an end. If we can awake to the remaking of the 
world that is coming upon us; if we can identify our- 
selves with the great purposes which are struggling to 
work themselves out into a fairer world for men, our 
continued existence may be significant. Otherwise not.* 


RGANIZATION is the means we use to control and 

to exploit energy. Organization has no life or power 
in itself, but is completely inert. Energy, on the other 
hand, has no value or effectiveness when uncontrolled. 
While the supply of energy about us is absolutely unlim- 
ited, we can make effective use only of the small incre- 
ments which by means of organization we can control 
and can compel to do work for us. 1am going to draw 
an analogy from the material world. Such analogies may 
not be misleading ; they may, in fact, act as correctives to 
our abstract theories, and may align us with actuality. 

Let us take the case of the gas-engine. Gasolene was 
once a troublesome by-product, a nuisance. It was 
emptied into the creeks, because no large use could be 
found for it. State governments passed laws and ap- 
pointed oil inspectors to prevent manufacturers from 
leaving too much gasolene in the kerosene they sold. 
Gasolene was useless because it was too perfect a source 
of energy to be controlled and put to work by the exist- 
ing organization of materials, that is, by existing engines. 

Then came the development of the gas-engine—an 
organization of. steel and copper and porcelain and rub- 
ber, cylinders, spark plugs, valves, and crankshafts, so 
devised as to control this power and compel it to do de- 
sirable work while expending itself. The gasolene en- 
“gine has no power in itself. It is an organization of 
inert materials, so arranged that a particular source of 
energy, in the form of a mixture of gasolene and air, in 
burning while passing through its mechanism, will be 
compelled to exert itself under certain conditions and 
to do certain work. 

Please note that the whole automobile and gas-engine 
industry, with its tremendous influence on civilization, 
is built on the recognition of the existence of a certain 
form of cheap fuel, a by-product of kerosene manufac- 
ture. To make a success of the automobile industry it 
was necessary to study and to know what were the char- 
acteristics, not of some imaginary perfect fuel, but of the 
particular kind of which an abundant supply was avail- 
able. Already the demand for this fuel has greatly in- 
creased its price, and the genius of the gas-engine indus- 
try is now turning itself to working out other organiza- 
tions of materials which will control and put to work 
other and cheaper sources of power. And here, again, 
it is not some theoretical, perfect fuel that is consid- 
ered, but the actual characteristics of the actual fuel 
available, or possible of manufacture. 

Recently I was visiting with a physicist on a 160-acre 
farm in Ohio. ‘The conversation turned to the amount 
of energy being furnished that farm, and the physicist 
calculated for us that the sun’s energy reaching that 


* A few hours after the meeting at which this paper was read, I attended a meet- 
ing of Russian Bolsheviki in Boston. There were present about two thousand young 
men and women well dressed, reasonably intelligent, vigorous, and very alert— 
gathered to hear an account of experiences with the Russian Soviet government. 
The two speakers were an American man and an English woman—characters wholly 
unfit to interpret high purposes. But they were there to tell the story of a struggle 
to secure fundamental human rights and for the fulfilment of fundamental human 
hopes. If that group of two thousand young people with its boundless vigor and 
enthusiasm had attended the meetings of the American Unitarian Association, we 
ould have heralded the fact over the whole country, and would have felt assured 


; with such assets of youthful virility and enthusiasm, the future of 
thee on ibaa atone. gel is white for the harvest. A. E. M, 


ion must be secure. The 
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160-acre tract each day was equal to all the power used 
in Ohio in factories, mills, automobiles, on railroads, and 
in agriculture. ‘There are 200,000 such farms in Ohio. 
Every industry of that great State could multiply its use 
of power 2,000 times and still use only one per cent. of 
the daily supply from the sun. 

_ Thus the total supply of energy is unlimited. We are 
limited only in our ability to discover it, and to organize 
our materials so as to set it to work. But we must have 
vision and insight in discovering the significant sources 
of power supply. Last month a man came to me to ask 
for a job. Ten years ago, as a young man, he set out 
to establish himself as a manufacturer, and built a wagon 
factory. He failed to appreciate that the world of the 
future would not depend on horse-power, but had found 
more abundant and economical sources of energy. After 
ten years of stubborn effort, broken and discouraged, 
he gave up a fight that was hopeless from the beginning. 

I believe I have stated the material side of my an- 
alogy. Now as to its significance in “The Organization 
of the Parish.” The object of the Unitarian organiza- 
tion is to advance men along the way of life from where 
they are to some place else where we conceive they ought 
to be. If we are anemic, and if our pulse is slow, it is 
not because a source of energy is lacking or because ma- 
terials are few. As I go about the country occasionally 
I go to church. And sometimes I feel that the church 
is like the manager of the buggy factory. Jt ts pitifully 
and hopelessly struggling agamst fate; trying to organ- 
ize its materials, not realizing that the issues tt deals, 
with are dead issues, that human material is being or- 
ganized im other ways, to control other and more abun- 
dant forms of energy. The church frequently is build- 
ing carts to be drawn by oxen, while the need is for auto- 
mobiles to be propelled by gasolene. In Unitarian 
churches I do not always escape the same impression. 

All this in a world that is being melted by a white 
heat of passion and of pain, where men are saying that 
the miserable world of the past shall no longer be, where 
they demand that the fine implications of life and the 
aspirations of men’s souls shall be fulfilled! 

Human energy—the world is seething with it! What 
are the war, the I. W. W., our political unrest, but the 
struggles of men to have a fairer chance at life? Any 
one who has picked coal in a Colorado mine, worked as 
a lumberjack in a Western forest, or endured the petty 
tyranny the farm-hand feels, knows how the fires are 
burning in the heart of every man who is not craven. 
Whether this fire becomes conflagration and destruction, 
or whether it shall be energy working through adequate 
organization to fulfil the hopes of men, depends to a ma- 
terial degree upon us. 


HE Unitarian Church came into being to establish a 
great and living truth; that men’s spirits should be 
free, that God’s truth comes to every man to the degree 
that he has a pure heart and a clear head, and that he is 
not to be bound by any traditional statement of what is 
truth. Unless this lesson should be learned, the progress 
of the world must stop or be tremendously retarded. But 
that battle is won. That issue is settled. Just as the theory 
of evolution is definitely established, though many indi- 
viduals have not yet adopted it, so with the doctrine 
that men’s spirits must be free. We can no longer or- 
ganize a religious crusade or fire men’s souls with this 
as a religious issue. It is an indispensable working 
method—a tool. As a method of handling the problems 
of to-day its effectiveness is beyond measure, but as a 
justification of our existence as an organization it be- 
comes only a reminiscence of a battle that is past. 
How, then, shall we organize? Let us follow the an- 
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alogy of the gas-engine again. The successful designer 
must know four things. 

First, he must have a clear idea of what work he wants 
his engine to do,—whether it is to pump water, or drive 
an aeroplane, or run a ship. An engine is useless if it 
is just an engine, serving no particular purpose. 

Second, he must be grounded in the fundamental laws 
of mechanics. 

Third, he must know the strength and other character- 
istics of his materials, steel, copper, porcelain, etc. 

Fourth, he must know the nature of his fuel. A suc- 
cessful engine is not built to burn some theoretical fuel, 
but some definite kind of fuel with definite and peculiar 
characteristics. 

Abstract reasoning may help much to give the engineer 
sound theories in mechanics, and these are indispensable 
in designing. It may help him to some extent in deter- 
mining his ultimate aim, in deciding what work he will 
have in mind for his engine to do; but as to the strength 
and other characteristics of his materials, he relies almost 
wholly on experience and experiment. ‘The strength and 
elasticity of steel, the conductivity of copper and porce- 
lain, the life and strength of rubber—all these are deter- 
mined almost solely by experiment. Similarly a knowl- 
edge of his fuel is based almost entirely upon experi- 
ment and experience. A designer might work a lifetime 
on theories, but without this knowledge which comes by 
experience he must utterly fail. 

Take the minister who attempts to organize a parish. 
His aim may be to save men from hell, or to maintain a 
ruling caste in power, or to improve men’s living condi- 
tions, or to search out philosophic truths; and if he 
works effectively, his object will to some extent deter- 
mine his organization. His fundamental aims may be 
based on a hodge-podge of traditional authority, on a 
carefully-worked-out system of thought, on a policy of 
free inquiry, or on the promptings of human sympathy ; 
but when it comes to building his organization, he must 
know his materials of construction, and he must know 
the fuel that will run his engine when it is built. His 
materials are men and women. Unless he knows men 
and women, knows how they react to stress, unless he 
knows their inheritance, their mentality, their educa- 
tion, their traditions, and their environment, he cannot 
use them intelligently. His fuel is the passions and as- 
pir.tions and hopes and all the purposes and emotions 
that move men. Our churches often are organized to use 
as fuel passions and aspirations and purposes which do 
not exist, or do not control, and then their failure is 
inevitable. 


Ho” shall we know this strength of material and the 
character of this fuel? How shall we know men? 
Only by living with men, sharing their privations, know- 
Only by living with men, sharing their privations, knowing 
hopes and blighted aims, feeling their hot indignation 
over wrong, their cynical distrust of those who exploit 
them. Some of our churches are so remote from the 
great currents of life as even to doubt their existence. 
No recluse, however wise and however pure in heart, in 
a thousand years of meditation could find a way to heal 
the bleeding heart of the world. There is only one way 
—by sharing with men their passions, their hopes, and 
their disappointments, by living as men live. 

As the ultimate purpose of our organization can we 
not accept the predominant purpose of Jesus—to make 
this world a decent place to live in. “Thy kingdom 
come,” he said. “Thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven.” “I have called you not servants, but friends.” 
Again, “He that is greatest among you, let him be 
servant of all.” Smothered and perverted by a thousand 
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years of priestcraft and of kingcraft, the pure, demo- 
cratic spirit of Jesus is again emerging, to claim the 
hearts of men. And as Jesus found his way to the heart 
of the world by sharing with men all the exigencies of 
life, so must we do, if we are to be effective in bringing 
under control the surging flood of passion and of aspira- 
tion that is moving men, and to make it the source of 
power to bring about the kingdom of heaven. If we do 
organize to control this flood of energy, what wonderful 
response we get. What could be a finer example than 
that of our President, who has captured the tremendous 
forces of the war, and is directing them to serve a great 
purpose! 


U* TIL this basis is laid of knowing our materials and 
our sources of energy, all detail problems of organi- 
zation are unimportant. When this basis is laid, then the 
other great problem of organization is that of apostolic 
succession. I have heard that while the monkeys of Africa 
cannot start a fire, and have not sufficient initiative to 
bring wood to one already burning, yet they do like a 
fire; and sometimes at night, when a hunting party has 
left a campfire burning, they will gather about it in a 
circle, chattering wistfully as the embers die away. Our 
churches exist because some man has brought down fire 
from heaven, and because others have fed the flames. 
But in how many of our churches do we, a pitiful group, 
no longer able even to furnish fuel, sit by the dying em- 
bers and chatter of our fine traditions. ‘This problem of 
apostolic succession runs through life everywhere, in busi- 
ness, in church, in government. No one ever has solved 
it perfectly. In this respect Jesus failed of immediate 
success, for his organization fell under the control of 
priests and kings who knew not his spirit. How shall 
we keep the fires burning? How shall we be sure that 
our successors and their successors shall be men who 
will keep open the vistas of life—who will not lose the 
vision. ‘The Unitarian has said it is useless to try to 
embody this vision and this vista in a creed or in an 
oligarchy. I believe he is right. We must trust to pass- 
ing on the inspiration of the free spirit. If this is our 
reliance, we must not forget it. , 

The wise corporation management chooses its janitor 
or its office boy, not just because he is a good janitor or 
office boy, but because he gives promise of becoming a 
good general manager. ‘The management knows that 
when vacancies occur they will be filled by promotion. 
If it hires commonplace men for commonplace jobs, it 
will lay the basis for commonplace organization in the 
future. Thus do nearly all organizations in time become 
commonplace, and thus does the vision fade. 

The controlling passion of every minister should be, 
not simply to minister to his parish, but to turn heaven 
and earth to gather about him as large a group as possi- 
ble of men and women of the free spirit, of human sym- 
pathy, and with the long look ahead; that when he passes 
on, his place may be so well filled that he will not be 
missed, 


The late Samuel H. Tingley, Esq., a prominent Uni- 


tarian of Providence, R.I., was a firm believer in the - 


necessity of establishing an adequate pension system for 
aged ministers, and expressed his opinion that the Uni- 
tarian Church ought to wake up and do its duty in this 
matter. Shortly before his death he brought to Boston 
and handed to the American Unitarian Association for 
the Permanent Fund of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society $5,000 in Liberty bonds. Among the numerous 
bequests provided for in his will is one of $50,000 to the 
American Unitarian Association for general purposes. 
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ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


From God’s own table, richly spread, 
I ate to-day 

Of berries hazy-blue and red; 

My Host I almost seemed to see, 
For human hand 

Came not between his gift and me. 


So vast a banquet-hall as mine 

No king may own, 

With mountain walled, and forest pine— 
Nor nearer dome than heaven’s blue 
Agleam with clouds 

That dream their benedictions true. 


The banquet-board was softly bright 
With candlesticks 
Whose petalled wicks reflected light: 
Pink steeple-bush and goldenrod 
: And mullein pale 
a That shone like tender thoughts of God. 


From near-by trees low grace I heard— 
: A pensive strain 
» Of peace from summer’s gentlest bird; 
' His plumage matched the berries’ shade 
| . And all his notes 
Of love’s own wistfulness seemed made. 


A pang I felt for souls roof-bound 
¥ Who never know 
The high communion-tables found 
In pastures fair and large, where 
Berries grow 
And redolence enchants the air. 


The heartstrings find a fuller chord 
With friends who meet 

Around a pasture’s spacious board; 
For there their ampler selves unfold— 
Such magic art 

The open has on friendships old. 


Yet often must I leave behind 

My dearest friends, 

A higher comradeship to find ; 

For speech may close the inward ear 
To whisperings 

My unseen Host would have me hear. 


I miss him most within four walls— 
My silent Host; 
Between us there a curtain falls: 
But oh, how thin the veil between 
Himself and me, 
; At tables set in pastures green! 


| Out of Old Paths. 
ey MILES HANSON: 
: | | V. 


A New Lire in A STRANGE LAND. 


J JE sailed in midwinter, and had a stormy passage, 
A./ the voyage being three times the usual length. 
Despite the tossing, we all enjoyed ourselves. It 

was in very interested mien that we finally saw the light- 

e mouth of the Mississippi. ay. 

confessed that the mouth of the Mississippi 
entrance into a new world. ‘The vessel 
a muddy passage filled to the brim with 
banks have a border of a few incl 
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of mud sticking out of the oozy river, and then a thick 
undergrowth of swamp plants. Here and there through 


“Openings are ponds of still water, and after a while, as a 


surprise, a wooden building raised up on piles. 

Hour after hour the traveller sees nothing but swamp, 
mud, half-grown trees, and an occasional wooden hut on 
stilts. After a dreary day the vessel slowly sidles up to 
the wharf at New Orleans. 

We satisfied somewhat tardily the immigration officials, 
who do not, naturally, care to have sick persons brought 
into their land; and then we set off on the last stage of 
our long journey. 

Not knowing the customs of American railways, we 
did not check our baggage, but trusted that what we 
called “luggage” in the old life would be cared for by 
the porters. in the old way. ‘Thus we arrived at our 
destination, with literally nothing brought from the old 
life but the clothes in which we stood. 

It was truly and surely a new beginning. We had no 
home, no friends, no wardrobe, no books, no position, 
no assuredness of anything! ‘The past was gone. We 
had really let all go, and as far as material things went, 
we carried nothing with us into the unknown future. 

Such a breakage is not a pleasant experience. I had 
often read Lowell’s “Pioneer,” had been thrilled by it, 
and had longed to enjoy its pleasures in reality; but 
when that reality came it was not an unmixed pleasure! 

Every time I go to that depot now, I think of those 
first-arrival feelings, and their peculiar pain. Although 
several years have passed, little of the thrill is lost. 

To move from an old city in the Old Country to the 
far South is to make a striking and real change. One 
seriously tests in such an adventure one’s ability for 
readjustment. During the testing many knocks must be 
borne. 

In the first place a somewhat new language had to be 
learned. I told the station-master that our luggage was 
lost, and he wondered what I meant. Luggage, I found, 
as a word must suffer the same fate as that which it 
signifies,—it must be lost. Henceforth jit is baggage. 
Even the “booking-office” and the “station” must also be 
lost under the old names. I was no longer understood in 
the commonest descriptions. A “shop” was no longer a 
place where things were sold, but signified “works” (or in 
more accurate “United States,” “factory”). ‘There were 
no “chemists,” no hardware shops, no “drapery” stores; 
and when in my innocence I inquired for various fa- 
miliar things, the girls behind the counters would look 
at me with a bewildered kind of pity and say, “We don’t 
handle them.” “Well, do you sell them?” I asked. .““We 
don’t handle them,” was the sufficing answer. If I asked 
for boots, high-laced farmer affairs were shown me; all 
other footwear were shoes. They didn’t “handle” trou- 
sers, though if I said “pants” they gave me trousers! 
Bobbins, reels, cotton-wool, and print were not known 
under their old names. When I was in a good humor I 
smiled at the differences in nomenclature ; when I was in 
the blues I growled to myself, “Why in the world don’t 
they call things by their right names!” 

Differences in words were but the superficial indica- 
tions of deeper differences for the due appreciation of 
which years of adaptation have been necessary. _ 

We arrived in El Paso, Tex., on a Saturday morning, 
and after some scurrying around found our new place 
of abode. 

On the first Sunday morning we wandered along the 
streets, and at last entered a place of worship. ‘There 
was no dim religious light, no air of solemnity. We were 
taken aback by quite a buzz of conversation in a room 
that for us was not a church, but an auditorium. A 
hearty welcome was given to strangers, but to one who 
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was accustomed to being sedately conducted to a pew, 
the welcome seemed a little out of place. ‘The service 
commenced with music led by a paid quartette. Many 
stood without books, and as my wife and I each had one, 
I stepped near by to give a lady and gentleman mine. 
“We don’t sing,” said the lady. “I beg your pardon,” 
I replied in confusion. “We don’t sing,” repeated the 
lady; and I walked back, not quite understanding what 
she meant. I soon learned. Virtually the entire audi- 
ence did not sing! Now, after seven years, I would give 

a good deal to hear in an American church a real hearty 
' rendering of an old hymn. After the collection, in 
regard to which the words of the minister seemed re- 
markably pointed, he began his sermon. 

Evidently the groundwork of the faith of the minister 
was exactly the same as that of my old village church. 
For twenty years I had been living through changes. 
One after another of my old positions had been for- 
saken, and yet here in a new land, with all its new ways, 
I was taken with sudden rebound right back to the old, 
old order! 


HERE, was the Genesis view of creation, the literal 
heaven, hell, and devil, the verbal and plenary inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and the old Ebal and Gerizim. 

Thirty years had been painfully traversed, six thou- 
sand miles had been travelled, and, for all of it, with one 
step across the threshold of that auditorium we went back 
the whole spiritual and intellectual journey. 

On subsequent Sundays we went to other churches, 
and found, generally speaking, the same type of theology. 
At last we said: “Apparently, there is no room for such 
work as I can do. ‘The best plan is to get out of the city, 
and live our own life in the country.” 

After three months of search, my sister found a ranch 
that seemed to satisfy, and at once she made a bargain 
with the owner, and we moved down the valley. Down 
the valley, and away from what hitherto I had regarded 
my life’s work! Away from the problems which had 
been my chief interest, and out to a new life which was 
all fresh and untried! 

Thus the household turned its back to the city and en- 
tered the farm. 

In the old country a farm presupposes certain things,— 
a solidly built square house, an attractive old-fashioned 
garden, some outbuildings that seem an inseparable, deep- 
rooted part of the countryside, a square farmyard sur- 
rounded by substantial mistals, stabling, and barns, and 
a general air of sufficiency. 

A’farm in the far West is very different, and is some- 
what as follows: A little adobe house covered with a flat 
mud roof, no garden, simply a stretch of dry bare land 
littered with odds and ends; behind the house one or two 
tumble-down wood and corrugated-iron shacks, beyond 
which lies a piece of land fenced in with barbed wire. 
All around are half-cultivated stretches. A plough, har- 
row, and a wagon mutely appeal because of their lone- 
some unprotectedness. There are no hedgerows, but only 
barbed wire strung on waddling posts. Inside the house 
there are bare and square rooms, their floors the earth, 
and either open beams at the ceiling or sagging cotton 
which was once white but now is stained by the water 
leaking through the mud roof. 

Fortunately the climate is dry and sunny, but on per- 
haps a dozen days of the year there are heavy thunder- 
showers. Then there is excitement enough. Very soon 
one hears the drip, drop, drip, drop, drip, drip, drop, on 
all sides. There is an anxious search for a place where 
no water falls, and the bed is pushed there. ‘The table 
is put in the next comparatively dry position. ‘The books 
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have to be content with but risky immunity. The inside 
arranged, the outside has to be seen to, where the turkeys, 
ever prone to suicide, are found huddled under a fall- 
pipe so drenched that their days on earth are numbered. | 

The dry dust turns into a wonderfully sticky mud, 
and boots bring a pound or two into the house at each 
entry. ‘The cows and horses stand in several inches of 
manure, and for days one sadly remembers that once the 
earth was void and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. 

Under normal conditions, however, everything is dry, 
and is a reminder of the other story of the creation when 
God had not caused it to rain upon the earth. 

By and by things are fixed as comfortably as possible 
about the house, and the herculean task of making a farm 
is undertaken. 

The hired laborers are Mexicans, who, influenced in 
part by the climate and in part by heredity, do a little 
work in a lot of time. They never hurry, and they are 
always ready to put off until to-morrow what they do not 
want to do to-day. They like to sit about, moving around 
the house so as to face the sun in winter and to keep in 
the shade in summer. In the summer the Mexican’s po- 
sition is almost as dependable a time-teller as the shadow 
of the sun-dial. 

With such help things do not hum. Slowly and with 
great labor a small patch near the house is made to resem- 
ble a garden; slowly a field is laid out and a little green 
gladdens the eye; gradually the fences are strengthened, 
and in between the planting and the weeding a few 
chicken-houses are built. Each time it rains, a vow is 
registered to make a better corral for the cows and the 
horses. 

For every hour of the day ten jobs present themselves. 
The Mexicans look upon them and pass by on the other 
side. 

The only chance for a rest is Sunday afternoon. A 
walk around the place with the wife is fruitful of things 
that shall be done during the coming week. ‘The resolu- 
tion is firm, despite a fortunate forgetfulness of the many 
times similar things have been planned on previous Sun- 
day afternoons. 

One day a ditch bank broke, just at the highest place. 
Ditch-stopping like everything else requires experience, 
but if that be lacking, the best has to be done without it; 
so my boy and I rushed at the work, and vigorously 
shovelled dirt into the breach, which the rushing water 
just as vigorously carried away. We exerted ourselves 
to the utmost, and after hours of over-strenuous toil built 
up a new bank. Then the lad, tired out, sat down and 
cried. 


AN day I heard my wife call. At once I ran 
into the kitchen. I saw a little pig with his head and 
forequarters fast in the churn, and the buttermilk all over 
the floor. Bad fencing had let Master Pig out. ‘The’ 
making of a good fence was one of the jobs planned on 
Sunday afternoons! 

The most trying task of all came when the cows 
bloated. Now and then they would break out of the 
corral and eat green alfalfa or pick up green pears. ‘They 
swelled like the fabled frog. Unless relief came promptly 
there would be no cow. Soda, salt, and water were 
poured down their throats, and then began the task of 
keeping them on the move. One after another the mem- 
bers of the family took up the task, and there was a 
genuine and almost endless relay race. At last the poor 
creatures were normal in size, and the exhausted chasers, 
in eloquent silence, sat down without particular regard as 
to the seat. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Park. 
LE BARON COOKE. 


Inclosed by grim brick walls compact, 
Verdant and cool, the tree-topped tract 
Of ground lies in the City’s heart 

Near to the deaf’ning clang of mart. 
Within the wooded depths a pool 

Runs forth to greet the lips and cool 
The weary pilgrim of the climb; 

Here, dreams a poet of his rhyme; 
Some dark-eyed boy comes here to sit 
And think of Love while sunbeams flit; 
A mother saddened by her loss 

Seeks here in calm to bear her cross. 
Here, come the aged, the sick, the blind, 
Youth and the palsied, all mankind, 
Each in quest of the temple fair 
Where Love is fed by God’s pure air. 


Maria Mitchell, Famous Savant. 


**Every formula which expresses a law of nature is a hymn 
of pratse to God.’” 


J. A. STEWART. 


many things. I think we are in advance only in 
one democracy of freedom. But then, that is 
everything.” 

Thus wrote Dr. Maria Mitchell, the eminent astrono- 
mer, when in Russia over forty years ago, praising its 
public scientific spirit; its work for liberty in freeing 
twenty-three million serfs in 1861; the culture of its 
intelligent women, thousands of whom were even then 
studying science in St. Petersburg; and the democracy 
of its churches. } 

“The oneness and equality before God are always 
recognized,” she declared; ‘‘the crowd stands or kneels 
literally on the same plane.” This condition was es- 
pecially pleasing to the distinguished scientist, who was 
both exceedingly democratic in her views and simple 
and liberal in her religious convictions. 

“There is a God and he is good, I say to myself. I 
try to increase my trust in this, my only article of creed.’ 

When Dr. Maria Mitchell was born on Nantucket 
Island, August 1, 1818, her birthplace was a small but 
flourishing whaling station, mainly populated by Friends, 
to which sect both her parents belonged. Both were 
schoolteachers, and counted Benjamin Franklin among 
their ancestors; and no descendant of that great scientist 
and statesman seems to have inherited more of his 
strength of purpose and virile intellect than Maria 
Mitchell. 

She early showed her mathematical ability, which was 
thoroughly developed under her father’s gentle, fine 
tuition and that of the principal, Cyrus Peirce, afterward 
head of the first normal school started in the United 
States. Even before she understood the processes by 
which the formule of the famous ‘“‘ Bowditch Navigator”’ 
were obtained she applied them promptly and readily 
to the investigations of her scholarly father, who was 
an enthusiastic astronomer, and impressed his children 
with the feeling that astronomy was the most important 
study in the world. 

Miss Mitchell became assistant teacher at Mr. Peirce’s 
school and for a brief time also conducted a private 
school of her own. At eighteen she was appointed 
librarian of the Nantucket Atheneum and during 


¥ Sin of these Europeans are far ahead of us in 


twenty years there, found opportunities for the thorough 
scientific studies which gave her an honored place among 
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the ablest scientists of her time. Nantucket was an 
excellent locality for the study of astronomy. Every 
pleasant evening found Maria Mitchell at the telescope 
studying the starry firmament. 

Fame first came to her with the discovery of a tele- 
scopic comet on October 1, 1847, for which she received 
the prize medal of the King of Denmark, to whom her 
discovery was reported by President Edward Everett 
of Harvard College. Her father was one of the trustees 
of the College. This discovery was supplemented by 
other scientific papers which gave the young woman 
astronomer an international reputation. 

_ She was invited to visit Great Britain by the authori- 

ties of Cambridge University, where she was received 
with great distinction. Sir John Herschel, the great 
astronomer, and Thomas Carlyle welcomed her, as did 
other European savants, including Alexander yon Hum- 
boldt and Leverrier. 

It was about this time that Maria Mitchell wrote 
self-searchingly in her diary: ‘‘The best that can be 
said of my life so far is that it has been industrious, and 
the best that can be said of me is that I have not pre- 
tended to what I was not.” 

Industry, patience, and integrity were her marked 
characteristics. She was direct, vigorous, and incisive 
in mind, frugal in habit, sincere, frank, witty, and good- 
humored. Deeply religious and thoughtful, her eager 
mind looked forward constantly. 

“The world of learning is so broad and the human 
soul so limited in power! We reach forth and strain 
every nerve, but we seize only a bit of the curtain that 
hides the infinite from us.’’ ‘These words were uttered 
in 1854. ‘Twenty-five years later, at the height of her 
fame as a professor in Vassar College and director of its 
astronomical observatory, she wrote cheerfully, “I am 
hopeful that scientific investigation, pushed on and on, 
will reveal new ways in which God works, and bring to 
us deeper revelations of the wholly unknown.” 

Standing in the Observatory of Rome, Miss Mitchell 
said to herself: ‘I know of no picture in the history of 
religion more weakly pitiable than that of the Holy 
Church trembling before Galileo, and denouncing him 
because he found in the Book of Nature truths not 
stated in their own Book of God, forgetting that the 
Book of Nature is also a Book of God... . The tele- 
scope must keep very accurately the motion of the earth 
in its axis; and so the papal government furnishes nice 
machinery to keep up this motion,—the same motion 
for declaring whose existence Galileo suffered! ‘The two 
hundred years had done their work.” . 

As a college professor, Dr. Maria Mitchell’s teaching 
was marked not alone by the highest degree of technical 
skill, but also by a breadth of sympathy and enthusiastic 
love of youth which made her influence strong and per- 
manent. She was an unconscious preacher invoking high 
aspirations. 

“Tf we cannot learn through Nature’s laws the cer- 
tainty of spiritual truths,” she said to her students, ‘‘ we 
can at least learn to promote spiritual growth while 
we are together, and live in a trusting hope of a greater 
growth in the future.” 

On the tablet erected to her memory in 1907 in the 
Hall of Fame, New York University, eight years after 
her passing, there were fittingly inscribed her own words. 
They are the keynote of her broad views and liberal 
outlook during a remarkably useful career of over three- 
score years and ten. 

“Every formula which expresses a law of nature is 


’ a hymn of praise to God.” 


Along with these words is her favorite axiom,— 
“Do not neglect the infinites for the infinitesimals.” 
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What They Are Dying For.* 


R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


the numerous evolutions with which the war is 
enriching the world. None the less is this true 
because there is no spectacular advertising of the truth. 
- We honor patriotism as love of one’s country. Outside 
the realm of religion it has stood supreme among human 
virtues. Supreme it stands to-day in the hearts of many 
who do not differentiate between it and devotion in the 
religious realm. Highly exalted it stands in the esteem of 
those who affirm a higher quality in the unselfishness of 
religious consecration. 
But we must recognize a higher quality in the political 
virtue of devotion to the welfare of all the world as dis- 
tinctly separate from devotion to one’s own country, and 
this new and higher quality is so evident in the temper of 
the people of the United States as a whole, and of their 
men in the war particularly, that it commands recognition. 
Then, by the effect of the recognition, it will be further 
developed and raised to still finer purity. 

We are getting sufficiently distant from our entrance 
into the war to obtain a fairly correct perspective. While 
it was Germany’s deliberate acts of war against the United 
States which forced our government to declare that a 
state of war existed, yet there was at the time and is now a 
higher and more compelling motive than that. Our 
stronger motive was the national conviction that there was 
in progress a deadly world conflict between democracy and 
imperialism, and that in that conflict we had no honorable 
course other than to fight for the triumph of democracy as 
a world principle for all nations. 

Our soldiers in France are fighting and dying for world 
democracy. Our camps at home are filled with men who 
face hardship and death with a higher motive than mere 
love for their own country. ‘Their friends who share 
their self-sacrificing spirit have the same lofty devotion 
to a higher ideal than that of national welfare alone, and 
the mass of the people who made no personal sacrifice 
other than to pay their war taxes and to carry their 
burdens of the high cost of living are inspired, more or 
less distinctly, by the same higher quality of unselfishness. 

Here is an evolution of human sentiment well worthy 
of full recognition, for it is only the truth which will be 
recognized, and the cause will be a great gainer by the 
recognition. Moreover, it is only in the United States 
that this higher sentiment has come out plainly so that 
it claims recognition as a fact in political development. 
No other nation is in the same position as the United 
States in this respect. 

On the part of our people there is totally lacking a 
genuine hatred for the people of Germany. We have 
been surprised and shocked beyond adequate expression 
by the extreme moral degeneracy of the German Govern- 
ment and people, as it seems to us. We cannot under- 
stand how a people with their record in philosophy, 
religion, literature, music, art, and education can be 
guilty of such fiendish atrocities. We are determined 
that these atrocities shall end and that their repetition 
shall be impossible. But the people of the United States 
do not therefore hate the people of Germany. ‘There is 
no evidence of a general national feeling toward the 
Germans such as they seem to have toward us. We 
shall not trust the present German leaders again. We 

*It will be both profitable and comforting, at the hour when our noble sons 
are giving their lives in great numbers, in their last supreme sacrifice, to read from 
a fresh point of view the meaning of their devotion and the significance of the 


price they are paying for our own land and people, and for all lands and peoples. 
DITOR. 
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shall never put any confidence in any promises which they 
may propose to embody in the sacred text of a treaty of 
peace, because the moral perverseness which sees nothing 
but a scrap of paper in the most solemn written covenant 
possible for a natiom to make must never be trusted again 

Nor is our motive in entering the war to be classed at 
all with any alleged motive attributed to us by the Ger- - 
man people in their present (and, it is to be hoped, tem- 
porary) bitterness toward us. Nor is it to be put in the 
same class as any of the reasons which have impelled the 
Entente Allies to make war. ; 

_World democracy as a principle, world welfare as an 
aim, and some improved sort of world unity as a conse- 
quence,—these are the motives, doubtless more or less 
vague, which have been mightily set in motion by the 
excesses of German imperialism against the common 
rights and liberties of mankind. ‘These motives have | 
gained steadily in clearness and strength as the war has 
advanced. In the early years of the war, before the 
United States entered it, the democratic issue was not 
neatly as distinct as it stands to-day. Not till the 
Russian revolution had successfully dethroned the Czar 
was the democratic content of the movement even promi- 
nently mentioned. But from that seeming overthrow 
of the great absolutist power on the Allied side and the 
seeming substitution of a democracy, the world con- 
viction has been growing that this war is really a world 
conflict between irreconcilably hostile political principles. 
Though Russia seems to have denied the fundamentals 
of democracy in its assertion that there are no rights for 
the upper and middle classes against the wild and de- 
structive claims of the working-men and the soldiers, 
yet none the less is there in the United States a belief 
that the Russian folly and inconsistency will wear itself 
out, none the less is our conviction general and genuine 
that the real issue of the war is the life and development 
of world democracy. 

With the progress of the war, too, this real issue of the 
titanic struggle is more evident to the European Powers 
on each side. Apparently’the Entente Alliance as a 
whole realizes that it is battling for world democracy. 
Their moral quality stands the test and holds them up 
to their task, though their ideals may be vague and their 
plans for realization may be unformed. On the German 
side, too, with their fear of the effect upon their own 
socialistically inclined people of the Russian revolution, 
there seems to be a growing realization of the issue be- 
tween democracy and imperialism. When the German _ 
people once generally realize the truth, there is no doubt 
that German imperialism will find that its dangers at home 
are by no means less threatening than the perils to the 
empire from abroad. 

World democracy, then, being the real issue of the war, 
the United States being the foremost democratic republic 
in the world and being also the first nation to enter the 
war for the sake of world democracy, we cannot but 
marvel at the promptness and enthusiasm with which our 
soldiers and our people have united unselfishly for the 
cause. Here we see on the part of our soldiers a distinctly 
higher virtue than patriotism in its currently accepted — 
meaning of love for one’s own country. They’ know that 
they are responding to a louder call than that of country 
and for a higher purpose than defence of our national 
existence, for it is the call of all mankind and its purpose 
is the salvation of all mankind. It is clearer than ever 
that our soldiers are fighting and dying, not for the ex- 
clusive, or even principal, benefit of the United States, 
but for the common welfare of all nations equally. Here 
is the beginning of a higher consciousness than the na- 
tional consciousness which finds its climax in 
patriotism and its expression in loyalty to the death on > 
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battlefields for our nation as against any one hostile 
nation. 
ness which comprehends all nations in the unit for which 
men fight, suffer, and die. 

Observers whose memory goes back to the opening of 
the century will note the marked difference between the 
popularity of this war and the popularity of our war 
upon the Filipinos. Our peace plenipotentiaries in 1898 
took the Philippines because it was believed to be good 
national policy to get an open door for trade with China. 
That was the controlling reason for our taking the Philip- 
pines. Senator Cushman K. Davis of Minnesota, chair- 
man of our commission which signed the treaty of peace 
with Spain, said so afterward in a speech in the United 
States Senate. Whitelaw Reid, another plenipotentiary, 
made a like statement at a dinner of the Iroquois Club 
in Chicago, February 14, 1899. ‘The cry of “Expand! 
Expand!”’ was nation-wide as sufficient reason for en- 
larging our territory by adding the Philippines. But 
our present popular support for the war against the Cen- 
tral Powers has entirely a political and moral basis, not a 
particle of desire to annex territory, or to gain population, 
or to enforce payment of an indemnity, or to cripple a 
possible commercial antagonist, or to avenge past out- 
rages, or to make the United States a dominant world 
Power. Our motive is as exalted and as unselfish as is 
possible for any national policy to be. Our Civil War 
was fought on the part of the North for the very existence 
of the nation. Our other wars have been fought for 
reasons more or less directly affecting our national in- 
terests, with no world benefit in mind. 

For the first time in the history of the world, then, we 
have, in this war, a nation fighting for the benefit of all 
the world. Really it includes our antagonists in its 
benefits as truly as our allies, and we are conscious of 
that fact as we fight. Never before was a great national 
movement carried forward on such a noble plane. It may 
be true that there is vagueness about the issue. Perhaps 
many of our soldiers do not grasp its full meaning and 
many of our people are simply swept along by the com- 
mon enthusiasm, by the music of the brass bands, and 
by the appeals to go ‘‘over the top” in buying Liberty 
bonds. For that matter, no one can grasp fully the whole 
significance of the conflict between democracy and im- 
perialism. But the main fact is that our soldiers and our 
people do have at least a partial perception of the meaning 
of the mighty conflict. Having such perception, they 
have entered the fight, body and soul, ready to push it to 
the limit of their physical, financial, intellectual, and 
spiritual powers. For them, it is victory or death for 
democracy; if victory, then death to imperialism. 

As the war advances, the moral power of the forces 
fighting for world democracy increases. The unselfish- 
ness of their aims prompts them to greater deeds than 
would be possible if they were fighting for conquest or 
indemnity or revenge. Their purpose, and the right 


‘and sure way to make the result permanent, must be the 


main consideration in determinating the conditions under 
which the fighting shall end and the world resume its life 
free from the terrors of war. ‘Those terms doubtless will 
be such as the common judgment of the world will ap- 


_ prove and will tend to prevent the survival of bitterness 


among the children of those who must be forced into 
submission by the mighty imperatives of justice for the 
weak and for all lovers of peace with justice. That the 
end must be reached by might alone, and will be forced 
upon the conquered, will be no demonstration that the 
might is not right. We believe that such might will be 
right, and that it is for the benefit of all the world im- 
partially that we are working and taxing ourselves at 
home and that our boys are fighting and dying in France. 
44 Faas . i A ; 
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for freedom and Humanity. 


The Imperishable Beauty of the Earth. 


OR ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with 
peace: the mountains and the hills shall break forth 
before you into singing, and all the trees of the field 

shall clap their hands. Instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fir-tree, and instead of the brier shall come up the 
myrtle-tree: and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for 
an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.—Isatah ww. 
To. I¢ 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 
—Keats (“Endymion”). 


In the beauty of the world lies the ultimate redemption 
of our mortality. When we shall become at one with 
nature, in a sense profounder even than the poetic imagin- 
ings of most of us, we shall understand what we now 
fail to discern. ‘The arrogance of those who would have 
the stars as candles for our night, and the universe as a 
pleasaunce for our thought, will be as impossible as the 
blind fatuity of those who say we are of dust, briefly 
vitalized, that shall be dust again, with no fragrance 
saved from the rude bankruptcy of life, no beauty raised 
up against the sun to bloom anew. 

It is no idle dream, this; no idle dream that we are a 
perishing clan among the sons of God, because of this 
slow waning of our joy, of our passionate delight in the 
beauty of the world. We have been unable to look out 
upon the shining of our star, for the vision overcomes 
us; and we have used veils which we call “scenery,” 
“picturesqueness,” and the like—poor barren words that 
are so voiceless and remote before the rustle of leaves 
and the lap of water; before the ancient music of the 
wind, and all the sovran eloquence of the tides of light. 
But a day may come—nay shall surely come—when in- 
deed the poor and the humble shall inherit the earth; 
out of whose heart shall arise the deep longing, that shall 
become universal, of the renewal of youth—Fiona Mac- 
leod. 


PRAYER. 

Infinite Spirit, we turn our faces unto Thee, for Thou 
art ever creating anew the life and beauty of this world. 
We look through the glory of the sunrise that we may see 
Thy face, and in the colors of the sunset we trace Thy 
flowing garments. The patience of the stars speaks unto 
us of Thy imperishable beauty. Thy voice we hear in the 
garden in the cool of the day. With infinite persistence 
Thou dost work in the ground beneath our feet, renew- 
ing its life; with measureless tenderness Thou dost move 
in our hearts, turning our thoughts to the far-off hope of 
the ideal life of man upon the earth. Grant, O Infinite 
Spirit, that to-day we may work with Thee. We seek to 
carry justice, and truth, and righteousness, to the ends of 
the earth. Give us an unfailing confidence in the final 
triumph of Thy will. Amen. 
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JANE A. STEWART. 


Several hundred men and’ women who 
have stood foremost in their various call- 
ings have been released from life’s labors 
in recent months. Men and women of af- 
fairs, politicians and diplomats, army and 
navy men, royal and aristocratic personages, 
churchmen, educators, scientists, artists, 
journalists, authors, musicians,—whatever 
they were, death has summoned them to 
higher fields of service. 

Of all life’s pursuits, education seems to 
have been the chief loser. Dr. William De 
Witt Hyde, president of Bowdoin College, 
passed on. Dr. Elisha B. Andrews, chan- 
cellor of Nebraska University, former pres- 
ident of Brown University, closed his 
thirty years of educational service. Dr. 
Richard Mott Jones reached the climax of 
a forty years’ career as head of Penn Char- 
ter School, Philadelphia. Mrs. Pauline 
Durant, founder of Wellesley College, died. 
These also go into the record: Baron Ki- 
kuchi, Japanese educator; Henry Houck, 
Pennsylvania State Education Commis- 
sioner; Henry M. Leipziger, of public 
school lectures fame; Dr. Frederick Sykes, 
University Extension leader; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Storrs Mead, president of Mount Hol- 
yoke College from 1890 to 1900; Presi- 
dent Edward Fairchild, New Hampshire 
University, former president of the Na- 
tional Education Association; Anna Tol- 
man Smith, Federal specialist in education; 
Charles Edward Faxon, botanist, Boston; 
and Hollis Burke Frissell, whose life was 
devoted to the Indian and colored young 
people at Hampton Institute, Virginia. In 
addition, there is a long list of school, col- 
lege, and university professors, widely 
known as experts in their various branches, 
who passed away. 

The church has been called to mourn for 
Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, the great London 
preacher; for Rev. H. T. Seymour, field 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in France; 
for the venerable Henry L. Morehouse, sec- 
retary, and Rev. Dr. Henry C. Mabie, Bos- 
ton, of the American Baptist Missionary 
Society; for Rev. Simeon Gilbert and Rev. 
Moseley Williams, leaders in the Congre- 
gational group; for Dr. Herbert Fisk, 
Northwestern University, Methodist 
preacher and teacher; for Rev. John G. 
Fagg, president of the board of foreign 
missions of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica; for Rev. James A. Worden, Presby- 
terian Sunday-school-training leader; for 
Rev. Charles Armand Miller, Lutheran au- 
thor and preacher, and Pastor Charles 
Wagner, Paris, author of “The Simple 
Life.” 

Art has lost Rodin, the eminent French 
sculptor, aged seventy-seven years, who 
created “The Age of Bronze,” “The 
Thinker,” “St. John the Baptist,” reaching 
the pinnacle of fame after a struggle of 
half a century; Moses Ezekiel, seventy-two, 
a native of Virginia, and producer of many 
notable marble busts, monuments, and mem- 
orials; John J. Boyle, sculptor, of New 
York; James Carroll Beckwith and 
Raphael Kirchner, portrait painters; Emile 
Auguste Carolus-Duran, the French por- 
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trait painter; Philip Boileau, the artist and 
photographer. — 

Such statesmen have died as the genial 
Hon. Richard Olney, once United States 
Secretary of State; Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
ambassador to Great Britain, and student of 
international affairs; Hon. John W. Foster, 
former Secretary of State, and ambassador 
to China, dean of our diplomatic service, 
and maker of reciprocity treaties; Hon. 
George W. Guthrie, ambassador to Japan; 
Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, once ambassador 
to Italy, and U.S. Attorney-General, active 
in arbitration; John E. Redmond, “Ire- 
land’s Best Friend’; Donald McDonald 
Dickinson, former Postmaster-General and 
U.S. counsel in the fur seal arbitration. 

Rudolph Blankenburg, reformer, former 
mayor of Philadelphia, left a large part of 
his estate in trust, the income to be paid to 
his widow, Mrs. Lucretia Longshore Blank- 
enburg, during her life, and then to go to 
his relatives in Germany to be used for the 
propagation of democratic ideas in that 
country. 

Literature has parted with many high 
lights, including William Winter, the octo- 
genarian.author and critic; “Captain Jack 
Crawford” (John Wallace), the “poet 
scout”; and Captain Basil Hood. Kate 
Sanborn, the witty essayist, has laid down 
her pen at seventy-nine, and Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, the Southern writer; the venerable 
Jane Barlow, the vivid pen-portrayer of 
Irish village life; Pasquale Vilari, Italian 
historian; and Charles Follen Adams, poet- 
humorist. 

Sir Herbert Tree, great English actor; 
Nat Wills, the American tramp comedian; 
Henry Clay Barnabee, Digby Bell, George 
Boniface, and “Maggie Mitchell” (Mrs. 
Charles Abbott) have made their final exits 
from the stage. 

Count Zeppelin will no longer turn his 
mechanical genius to the perfection of 
engines of destruction. Louis Gathmann, 
the inventor of the “Busy Bertha” guns, 
has died. 

All the world of music is the poorer for 
the passing of Edouard de Reszke, the 
famous tenor, and Madame Teresa Car- 
refio, “the Valkyrie of the piano.” 

Labor has lost Dennis Hayes; the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Mrs. Maria 
I. Beebe; the DA. R., Mrs. Abby D. 
Slocomb; journalism, John Howard Brown, 
Manton Marble, and Gen. Harrison Gray 
Otis; science, Sir George Birdwood; Dr. 
Edward Buchner, winner of the Nobel prize 
in chemistry; and Sir W. J. Herschel, pio- 
neer in finger printing; temperance, Dr. 
T. D. Crothers, authority on inebriety. 

The United States Senate has lost by 
death Senators Tillman, Brady (Idaho), 
Husting (Wisconsin), Newlands (Nevada), 
Hughes (New Jersey). 

Mrs. Lucretia R. Garfield, widow of the 
martyr President, James A. Garfield, died 
at an advanced age. Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
social leader and philanthropist of Chicago, 
passed away, ending a useful career in 
behalf of women’s public interests. 

When the “dean of the saleswomen of 


the United States,’ Miss Mary Hallam, 


head of the lace department in a large 
Chicago store for forty-five years, died, it 
was said of her that “she was late to busi- 
ness but twice in that long period of time.” 
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It was granted to John Finlayson, the 
explorer, to live one hundred and five years. 
Dr. David Walker, Arctic explorer, who 
went in search of Sir John Franklin in 
1857, lived to the ripe old age of eighty-one. 

Among picturesque characters who 
passed away were “Buffalo Bill’ (W. F. 
Cody); Sir Leander S. Jameson, of the 
South African “Jameson raid’; Gen. Vil- 
joen, the Boer veteran; Adm. Dewey, who 


was seventy-nine, hero of Manila Bay in the 


war of 1898; Gen. Funston; Adm. Stephen 
Luce; Maj. J. M. Burke, former Indian 
scout; the “Minnehaha of Alaska,” Mrs. 
Louis Shortridge; John L. Sullivan, the 
pugilist; and G. A. White, last survivor 
of the Greely Polar Relief Expedition. 
Many great ones of England have been 


claimed by death, including Earl Grey, for- 


mer Premier; Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, for- 
mer ambassador to the United States; the 
Earl of Harrington, one of the largest 
land-owners in England; the Earl of Cro- 
mer, the reclaimer of Egypt, and founder 
of its fine irrigation system; the Earl of 
Elgin; the Duke of Norfolk, former Post- 
master-General of England, ranking mem- 
ber of the British nobility; the Earl of 
Londesborough; the good Duchess of Con- 
naught (daughter-in-law of Queen Vic- 
toria) ; and the venerable Dean of Windsor. 

India lost the Rajah of Sarawak, Borneo; 
Egypt, its Sultan, Hussein Kemal; Turkey, 
its former Sultan; Italy, the Duke of Sera- 
monto; Portugal, its former President Man- 
uel de Arriaga; Hawaii, its former Queen 
Liliuokalani, who ruled twenty years ago. 
France mourns two venerable nobles,—the 
Duke of Talleyrand-Perigord and the Mar- 
quis de Potestad-Fornari. 

Death turns its searchlight on all in every 
walk of life. It was said of Prof. James 
Denney that “it was an inspiration to sit 
in his classroom while he explained a pas- 
sage of the Greek New Testament.” Of 
Teresa Carrefio it was written, “The piano 
was but the mouthpiece through which her 
artistic nature spoke in a voice which, 
though stilled, is destined to send its mes- 
sage in a song of memory down through 
the years.” 

The lives of these successful ones who 
have passed on mean much to those who 
look after them, seeing that lives full of 
service to religion, art, science, and indus- 
try bring public recognition and financial 
emoluments, perhaps, but surely the indi- 
vidual consciousness of work well done, 
and of the fulfilment of God’s sure pur- 
pose in our lives—earth’s highest reward. 


Literature. 
There Was No Such Person. 
PROF. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


Prof. Horne is an eminent specialist in 
education and philosophy. With the best 
intention in the world, he has written a 
book* which violates at the very beginning 
all true educational and philosophic method. 
He sets out to present (in the first instance 
for Y. M. C. A. purposes) Jesus as the 
standard of all-round human development. 
He makes an excellent classification of our 


*Jesus—Our Sranparp. By H. H. Horne, Ph.D. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 1918. $1.25 net. 
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nature, enlarging the historic triangle of 
“body, mind, and spirit” to the four- 
square life of health, beauty, goodness, and 
truth, the whole made spherical (with 
Froebel) by being surrounded by God, the 
spiritual ideal of the whole man. All this 
(chapter one) is good. ‘The other five 
chapters attempt to show how in each of 
these five realms Jesus was standard for 
the human life of to-day. It is obvious 
that any such stretching of a given per- 
sonality to fit a general scheme must be 
highly artificial. 

The reader who is concerned with truth 
will ask, “Do we know enough about 
Jesus in detail to be sure he is thus stand- 
ard?” But Prof. Horne does not care 
about truth in this connection. He deliber- 
ately disclaims in his preface any concern 
with the credibility of the Gospels. “It is 
the Jesus of the Gospels who is our stand- 
ard.” But there is no such person. Dr. 
Horne uses any trait in any Gospel, freely 
mingling Johannine and synoptic material, 
miracle and history, legend and fact. For 
example (p. 51), he supports his claim that 
the heredity of Jesus was good “by the 
accounts of the miraculous conception of 
Jesus”! The authors of these accounts 
were conscious of quite the contrary aim. 
Jesus’ strength of body is shown by the 
fact that “he took care of himself among 
‘the wild beasts’” (p. 71). He endows his 
character with secretiveness on the basis of 
the Johannine saying, “I go not up yet to 
this feast” (p. 73); with hope because, 
“being hungry, he came to the fig-tree, to 
see if he could find anything on it” (p. 109) ; 
with putting God first in that “he himself 
rode into Jerusalem in the name of the 
Lord.” In such wise are the Gospels made 
to yield material for the author’s arbitrary 
scheme. 

There is an extensive chapter on “the 
physique of Jesus,” which is supposed to 
make him our standard in physical vigor 
and health. Of Jesus’ physique we know 
simply nothing, and to try to make him 
our gymnasium hero is to obscure hope- 
lessly his real significance for us. This 
whole chapter would better not have been 
written. Characteristic is the paragraph 
on the eye of Jesus, which finds its first 
count in the purely rhetorical phrase that 
“he lifted up his eyes toward heaven.” So 
we have passages on his hands and his 
voice. Why not also on his hair and his 
feet? 

It is a worthy object to try to show 
Jesus of Nazareth as an ideal example for 
youth of to-day. It can be done with sur- 
prising success, by reason of his undoubted 
human excellence. But for a writer to 
presume to discuss the value of an historic 
character for our present living with the 
initial assumption that it makes no differ- 
ence whether he really did or said what 
one or another account relates, that contra- 
dictions and variant versions of the same 
word or deed abound, that, in short, not he 
as he was but an assortment of statements 
about him which may be true or untrue is 
the standard in question, is a surprising 
performance. The absolutely indispensable 
prerequisite for any such presentation is 
such critical evaluation of sources as to 
give a positive, clear-cut picture of the 
character in question. Then it may operate 
as an ideal influence with sovereign power. 
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Such work as Dr. Horne here gives us 
can only make Jesus still more unreal and 
powerless in youthful lives. Boys have a 
keen sense for reality, and will not be im- 
pressed by an arbitrary list of nineteen 
qualities possessed by Jesus, or twenty-four 
faults he avoided, among which are ecstasy, 
bewilderment, primness, and awkwardness. 
There are many good things in the book, 
there is much to be said for its thesis, but 
its method of treatment vitiates it wholly. 
When Jesus really is standard we will not 
treat him so, but will do him the honor, the 
simple justice, to treat him as a real man, 
sincerely asking what he was, what he did, 
what he said, that we may follow in his 
steps. 


The New Death. 


ROBERT J. PILGRAM. 


The need of a philosophy of death in 
view of the enigma of the untimely end 
of millions of the world’s best young lives, 
slaughtered on the battlefields of Europe, 
has inspired the writer to consider the 
question of personal survival.* It is dis- 
cussed, not from the standpoint of science, 
although inferences from science are not 
disregarded; nor from the viewpoint of 
religion, although religion is in it all; but 
confessedly from the testimony of the 
trenches and the “living register of the 
contemporary.” It looks forward to a new 
adaptation of living to dying, a “New Death.” 
It is an idealistic message, a word of con- 
solation to innumerable mourners, and an 
inspiration to new energy for living. The 
spirit that dominates in the minds of sol- 
dier-poets and those who have written 
illuminating letters from the horrors of the 
trenches is a fearless acceptance of the fact 
of death in an intuition of immortality. A 
certain “hilarity of heroism” in the heart of 
the soldier proves his certainty that soul is 
more enduring than body. Elements of the 
so-called New Death, as analyzed by the 
writer, are a directness of approach to 
realities formerly shunned, the sharing of 
sympathy in universal bereavement, the re- 
silience of mourners, the revaluation of 
humble daily life, the conception of spiri- 
tual comradeship of those who have “gone 
West” with those left behind, a new feeling 
of grief that is reverently joyous, a quick- 
ened sense of God, and a confident assur- 
ance of immortality. “The New Death lib- 
erates us from our paralyzing puniness by 
its vista of each man’s power to adapt his 
mortal course to its immortal promise.” 
In that thought is seen the energizing and 
stimulating ideal of the book, which looks 
forward to the greater victories of the 
Great Peace, and sees a faith in survival as 
a definite support to democracy. It is an 
laboration of the dying words of the young 
Swiss chaplain, Zwingli, killed in battle at 
Cappel nearly three centuries ago: “They 
can kill the body, but they cannot kill the 
soul.” 


Prof. Lyman’s Real Contribution, 


Tue Expermencr or Gop 1n Mopern Lire. 
By Eugene W. Lyman. New York: 


*Tur New Deatru. By Winifred Kirkland. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1918. $1 net— 
Prof. Lyman, late of Oberlin, has just - 
been called to the chair of the Philosophy 
of Religion in Union Theological Seminary. 
The three lectures printed in this book 
were given last autumn at Union, and are 
ample justification for the call which fol- 
lowed. After much recent dilettante writ- 
ing about God, it is a pleasure to have the 
supreme theme treated by a trained mind, 
familiar with the history of human thought 
and the contribution of the great minds, 
going to the very bottom of problems with 
complete scientific rigor of method, free 
though reverent, modern though not icon- 
oclastic, facing the ultimate questions with 
no desire save to feel after truth, if haply 
it may be found. ‘The lectures are not light 
reading; they must have been no easy hear- 
ing. Yet for the man who really wants to 
know how the experience of God relates it- 
self to our present-day interest in the de- 
velopment of human personality, to our 
passion for social progress, to the cosmic 
evolution of which science has made us 
aware (these are the three problems dis- 
cussed), there is here a real contribution. 
The inadequacy of H. G. Wells’s superficial 
though sincere and appealing reflections be- 
comes very apparent as soon as the sub- 
ject is seen in its real scope. Even Bergson 
receives, along with large measure of agree- 
ment, a needed correction, and the whole 
philosophy of religion, in very brief com- 
pass, gets a surer basis than it has yet been 
given. Prof. Lyman is a man to be 
reckoned with in these fields. The pro- 
phetic last chapter, on cosmic evolution, 
looks before as well as after, and lays a 
firm basis for the new religion, or the new 
shaping of the old religion, that is surely 
coming on the world. An appreciation of 
Martineau, with a great quotation, is of in- 
terest in the first lecture. To every 
thoughtful clergyman and student, this book 
is commended. 


Feats of Etymology. 


Tue Kincpom of Gop, THE Firta aAnp Last 
Wortp-Empire. By Charles Wesley Eakeley. 
Published by the author, Newark, N.J. 
75 cents net.—Of the seeking and finding of 
“the lost ten tribes” there is no end. Mr. 
Eakeley finds them in the Anglo-Saxons 
(English and Americans) of to-day, and 
sees their victory in the Great War clearly 
writ in Scripture. There is much curious 
lore about the prophet Jeremiah in Ireland, 
the Coronation Stone, and other “historic 
evidences.” As always in such works, ety- 
mology plays a remarkable rdle, and mod- 
ern geography is seen to be sown thick with 
testimonies to our Hebrew antecedents. 
Thus Britain connects with berith, making 
Englishmen obviously the children of the 
covenant, and the errant tribe of Dan leaves 
footprints all across the map, from the 
Dan-ube to Dan-mark and Scan-dan-avia. 
Whether or no the reader is impressed by 
Mr. Eakeley’s arguments and conclusions, 
he will be impressed by his sincerity and 


good feeling, his lack of dogma, his earnest 


desire for human welfare and his flashes 
of good sense. He knows his Bible well, 
but makes one slip (p. 68) in confusing the 
Canaanite woman with the woman of Sa- 
maria. 
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The Pome. 
The Recruit Speaks. 


M. E. 


I joined the ranks two months ago, 
I’m sailing soon for France, 
And whether I come home again 


Is just an even chance, 


Perhaps you think I like to kill, 
Or that I want to die, 

That my untarnished soul desires 
A mansion in the sky. 


I tell you straight, I hate all war 
And life to me looks sweet; 
And still I go, for free men must 

Autocracy defeat. 


Where Do They Start? 


WINIFRED ARNOLD. 


“Where is Sam?’” repeated Donald. 
“Oh, he stayed after school to go toa lec- 
ture, Uncle Dan. Something about nature 
by a Dr. Stanley MacWhirter from New 
York. You wouldn’t catch me wasting my 
free time on such stuff unless it was com- 
pulsory. You know Sam is interested in 
such baby things.” 

Donald’s voice was very superior. “Any- 
body’d think he was still in kindergarten. 
I do wish you’d get him out of it, Uncle 
Dan, while you’re here.” 

“Baby things’?” queried Uncle Dan, in- 
terestedly. “Is that so? Exactly what do 
you mean by that, Donald?” 

“Well, when we were tots in the primary 
they used to call it nature-study. Birds, 
bugs, flowers,—that sort of thing, you 
know. He loves ’em.” Donald’s voice 
was more scornful than ever. “It makes 
me tired.” 

“Q-oh, yes, I see,” answered Uncle Dan, 
slowly. “And you’re interested in what, 
Donald?” 

“Why, in machinery and inventions, of 
course,” said Donald, proudly. “Those are 
the things for any red-blooded fellow to 
turn his mind to, Uncle Dan, especially 
these days. Think of the flying-machines! 
Where would the world be now if people 
had spent their time studying bugs and birds 
instead of inventing?” 

Uncle Dan smiled quizzically. 

“It seems to me I heard a good deal in 
the early days of the flying-machines about 
studying birds and flying-fishes and the 
like,” he said. “However, you may be 
right. By the way, Donald, where do you 
suppose all the inventions come from?” 

“Why, from people’s minds, of course,” 
answered Donald, promptly. 

Uncle Dan smiled again. “Like Minerva 
from the brain of Jove?” he inquired 


comically. “Doubtless the inventors wish 
they did. Now my idea— Oh, here’s 
Sam now! Let’s ask him. Someway I 


suspect that lecture by Dr. Stanley Mac- 
Whirter may have given him an idea or so 
on the subject. I’ve heard him myself. 
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“Hello, Sam, what have you got to say 
about a little matter Donald and I are dis- 
cussing? Where do you think inventions 
come from?” 

“Why, Uncle Dan!” Sam was half-way 
across the room by this time, and his 
cheeks were flushed with a pleasant excite- 
ment. “Why, Uncle Dan! Isn’t that the 
funniest thing for you to ask just now? 
That was what his lecture was about. 
Don, you ought to have been there! You’re 
so strong on machinery. 

“Dr. MacWhirter says that almost every 
mechanical contrivance in the world was 
borrowed from nature—that is, its begin- 
nings were. Some of them have been put 
together or improved upon afterward, but 
some of them are still just in the natural 
shape.” 

“T’d like to know what,” interrupted Don- 
ald, sceptically. “Just name a few, Sam, if 
you can.” 

“Oh, I can, all right,” answered Sam, 
good-humoredly. “I wish I could remem- 
ber all he said, but I can give samples, any- 
way. For instance, there’s the beaver. We 
got the trowel and the self-sharpéning 
chisel straight from him; and when the 
black fly bites you, as we call it, he really 
uses a miniature surgeon’s lancet. When 
it comes to hinges and joints, we’ve got a 
sample of each one right in our own bod- 
ies; and we learned how to tunnel from the 
ship-worm and how to make dams from 
the beaver”— 

“Well, of course, things like that,’— 
Donald’s tone was still rather lofty,—“but 
when it comes to anything modern or 
really much of an engineering feat, I no- 
tice there’s not much going back to nature 
for that.” 

“Oh, isn’t there?” Sam grinned. He felt 
he could afford to. “Well, of course I sup- 
pose building the Eddystone Lighthouse 
wasn’t so much of an engineering feat; but 
they modelled it directly after the trunk of 
an oak-tree, Don. That’s why it’s so 
strong. And you remember the wonderful, 
spreading roof of the Crystal Palace in 
London? ‘They were having trouble about 
that when a gardener came forward and 
suggested that they should use the leaf of 
a plant, the Victoria Regia, as a model. 

“Since you’re so much interested in elec- 
tricity, Donald, did you know that the 
electric eel has a model storage battery?” 

He stopped with a triumphant light danc- 
ing in his eyes. Sam had suffered a good 
deal of ridicule at Donald’s hands, first and 
last, about his love for nature-study. 

“Fr—no. Was that all?” mumbled 
Donald. 

It wasn’t much of an admission, but Un- 
cle Dan and Sam exchanged a smile of satis- 
faction as Sam answered: “Oh, no, there 
was plenty more—about the eye being a 
typical camera, and the nerves a telegraph 
system, and protective coloring camouflage, 
and things like that. But he’s going to lec- 
ture again to-night in the High School 
Hall.. Own up, now, Don, wouldn’t you 
like to go with Uncle Dan and me?”: 

Donald nodded sheepishly. “Yes,” he 


said slowly, “I would then, first-rate. If: 


I’ve been making myself ridiculous with all 


my line of talk, as you and Uncle Dan seem 


to think, there’s no timie like the present 


for me to find it out.” 
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The Pick-up Club. 
ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 


The Pick-up Club is always looking for 
new members: among the little folks. It is 
the most helpful club of all to mothers. 
Why? Because mothers have so many 
loaves of bread to bake, so many little frocks 
and blouses to make, mend, and keep clean, 
and so many mumps-and-measles times to 
nurse, that there is. not much chance of 
them resting or having a good time unless 
the boys and girls join the Pick-ups. 

If you could be a mouse in the wall and 
watch your mother after you get off to 
school of a morning you would see just 
what I mean. There are so many things 
that only mother can do: the baby to bathe 
and put~to sleep in his crib or in the car- 
riage on the porch; the kitchen to clean up, 
the beds to make, the dinner to cook, and, 
if you live in town, the order-men and ice- 
man to attend to. Then four days of the 
week there is washing, ironing, sweeping, 
and over-Sunday baking, which take up the 
whole morning and sometimes lap over into 
the afternoon. ; 

If mother finds lots and lots of things out 
of place, Frank’s Scout clothes lying around, 
your sneakers on the floor, father’s big news- 
paper and baby’s playthings scattered about 
everywhere, why, she has to spend much 
of her precious morning time picking up 
after careless folks, hasn’t she? How that 
puts her back in her work! Sometimes she 
gets a dreadful headache, ‘‘flying around” 
trying to catch up with things. 

If you belonged to the Pick-ups, in good 
and regular standing, the Scout clothes, 
sneakers, and playthings would all be put 
away the night before; also the fun-things, 
like roller-skates and Irish mails, and, what 
is very important, you would not leave your 
room until the bed was opened and the win-. 
dow up. You wouldn’t be worrying mother 
the last minute before school, with “‘ Mother, 
where’s my geography?”’ and “Mother, 
where are my rubbers and umbrella?” for 
you’d know exactly where to look for them, 
and not waste a minute hunting when you’re 
listening for the school-bell to ring. 

The motto of the Pick-up Club is, ‘A 
place for everything, and everything in its 
place,’’—this and the Golden Rule, which 
everybody ought to know, are the only things 
they have to learn. Best of all, it, doesn’t 
cost a penny to join the Club, not a single 
penny! 

Things just hum along beautifully after 
you have learned to pick up and hang up! 
I know a family of little Pick-ups who have 
the loveliest times! They make it so easy 
for their mother that she doesn’t grow old 
a bit. Father calls her his “biggest girl”! 
Twice a week during the long summer vaca- 
tion they get up early, and while mother 
bathes and dresses baby and packs a big 
box of lunch, the big and little Pick-ups 
“do” the dishes, make the beds, sweep the 
kitchen floor, and do other little chores. 
Then off they go for a whole day, to the 
park, the beach, or the woods. Mother 
has her sewing-bag tucked into the baby’s 
go-cart, and gets time to do lots of mending. 

Father always comes and finds them on 
Saturday afternoons, after his work is over 
for the week. He is delighted to have them 
}go on these all-day picnics, and does not. 
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care what kind of a supper he has that night. 
He would much rather have just bread and 
butter than a fine hot meal with fussy little 
folks and mother with a headache. 

If you do not belong to the Pick-up Club 
already, I wish you would join it this very 
day. 


Summer Readings in the Dome. 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings. 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


Truth. 
‘Truth is mighty and will prevail. 


Sunday. 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.—Phil. iv. 8. 


Truth is the strength, and the kingdom, 
and the power, and the majesty of all ages. 
Blessed be the God of Truth—James De 
Normandie. 


Monday. 


And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free —John viii. 32. 


Lord, how in darkness can I see aright? 
Child, all the universe I fill with light; 
Be true within and truth shall cleanse thy 


sight. 
—Charles Gordon Ames. 


Tuesday. 
Tur Farurr’s Hous. 


Let not your heart be troubled: ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions; if it 
were not so, I would have told you; I go 
to prepare a place for you. And if I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also. And 
whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know. ‘Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we 
know not whither thou goest and how can 
we know the way? Jesus saith unto him, 
I am the way, the truth, and the life—John 
xiv. I-7. 


We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray; 
But, dim or clear, we own in thee, 
The Light, the Truth, the Way! 


To do thy will is more than praise, 
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It fortifies my soul to know, 

That though I perish, Truth is so. 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 

That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 


—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Thursday. 


I have no greater joy than to hear that 
my children walk in truth— 3 John 4, 


To thine own self be true, and it must 
follow, as the night the day, thou canst not 
then be false to any man.—Wiilliam Shake- 
speare. 


Friday. 


Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 

He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in 
his heart—Ps. xv. 1, 2. 


Honesty. 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach! 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 

Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 

A great and noble creed. 


—Horatius Bonar. 


Saturday. 


Teach me thy way, O Lord; 


in thy truth... . I will praise thee, O Lord 


I will walk] tion, but that brass ring don’t mean nothin’. 
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my God, with my whole heart, and I will 
glorify thy name for evermore.—Ps. lxxxvi. 
ie, eres 


I am not bound to win, but I am bound 
to be true. I am not bound to succeed, but 
I am bound to live up to what light I have. 
I must stand with anybody that stands 
right: stand with him while he is right, and 
part with him when he goes wrong.—Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 


The Laths Told the Story! 


A Civil War veteran the other day told 
of a flag which now stands in the Massa- 
chusetts State House. He was color-bearer 
leading a fierce charge as the boys in blue 
were chasing Lee up Sailor’s Creek, a few 
days before his surrender. An exploding 
shell shattered the staff a few inches above 
and below his hands, but leaving him un- 
injured. He and his comrade got three 
laths from a ruined building near by and 
spliced the broken staff together. Again the 
flag was waved in the enemy’s face, and this 
time in victory. The heroic color-bearer 
thrust the broken staff of his flag into the 
very mouth of the cannon which had fired 
the shot a few minutes before. 

Not long ago the old veteran presented his 
flag to the State, and supposed, as he says, 
that those who had charge of the flags there 
would know enough to preserve them exactly 
as they were, but the enterprising curator 
stripped off the laths and joined the broken 
staff with a polished brass band. “I should 
have thought he’d ’a’ known better,’”’ the 
old veteran said. ‘‘ Why, the laths told the 
whole story themselves, without an inscrip- 
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and ’ Teas. 


“None better at any: price”. 


The meal is judged by the ‘coffee you'serve: 
Under all “conditions and. on: all occasions: =; 

tl: White Housé Coffee gives pleasure and com- 
mands: respect. Always sold: in: the: air) 82 2 
tight, ‘all-tin cans—never in bulk. 


“White: House: Tea*is superb, It has 
ee quality as: ‘distinct and superior:as White 
“House* Coffee. Five* favorite, varieties 
in’ 1-4-and 1-2 Ib. cans. Order by name: 

“White House.” Decline: substitutes. 


DWINELL:WRIGHT CO. 


Principal-Coffee ‘Roasters R 
BOSTON * CHICAGO 


As words are less than deeds, 
And simple trust can find thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord; 
What may thy service be?— 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Wednesday. 


O praise the Lord, all ye nations: praise 

him, all ye people. For his merciful kind- 

. ness is. great toward us: and the truth of 

- the Lord endureth forever. Praise ye the 
Lord. —Ps. cxrvii. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Delegates to the Harvard Conference. 


One of the most distinguished confer- 
ences of religious leaders and teachers ever 
held in America will begin at Harvard Uni- 
versity on Tuesday evening, August 13, and 
will conclude with a farewell dinner in 
Gore Hall, Friday evening, August 16. The 
subject of the conference is “Problem of 
Theological Education Arising out of the 
War.” ‘The acceptances received from 
notable theological teachers and prominent 
leaders, thus far, give assurance that the 
meetings will be of the greatest value to all 
persons who are interested in-the life and 
work of the Church in the varied problems 
arising from the war. The programme is 
as follows :— 


Turspay, AUGUST 13. 

8.30 p.m. Reception to delegates and 
their wives in the Faculty Room, University 
Hall. Address by President Lowell, “The 
Social and Religious Problems which the 
War has presented to the Minister.” 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14. 
9.30 A.M. Prayers in Appleton Chapel. 


First Session. 


10 A.M. Meeting in the Faculty Room, 
University Hall. President W. Douglas 
Mackenzie of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary will preside and open the discussion. 

Topics: (a) “Causes Affecting the Num- 
ber and Quality of Theological Students.” 
(b) “The Measures to be taken by the 
Theological Schools to meet the Shortage 
of Ministers which will arise after the 
war.” 

Second Session. 


3 p.M. President C. A. Barbour of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary will preside and 
open the discussion. 

Topic: “The Indispensable Minimum 
and the Unattainable Ideal in Theological 
Education.” 

An expedition down Boston Harbor, 
starting,at 4.30 P.M., will be arranged for 
the afternoon and evening, weather per- 
mitting. 

See 
TuurspAy, AUGUST I5. 
9.30 A.M. Prayers in Appleton Chapel. 


Third and Fourth Sessions. 

10 A.M. and 3 P.M. President Lowell will 
preside. Dean Bartlett of the Philadelphia 
Divinity School will open the discussion. 

Topic: “The Obligation to provide Ade- 
quate Training for (a) The Parish Minis- 
ter, (b) Religious Education in School and 
College, and in Church and Sunday-school, 
(c) Professional Teachers of Theological 
Disciplines, (d) Social Service, (e) Mis- 
sions.” 

7 p.m. Dinner at the Harvard Club, 
Boston, followed by addresses by John F. 
Moors, Esq. of Boston, and others, on 
“What the Layman Asks of the Ministry.” 


Fripay, Aucust 16. 


9.30 A.M. Communion service in Apple- 
ton Chapel. 
Fifth Session. 
10 A.M. President A. C. McGifferty of 
Union Theological Seminary will preside 
and open the discussion. 
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Topics: (a) “To what Extent can the 
‘Case System’ or the ‘Clinical Method’ be 
followed in Practical Training for the 
Ministry?” (b) “To what Extent should 
Preaching and Parish Work by Students 
be Restricted?” (c) “What Limitations 
are desirable in the Use of Beneficiary 
Aid?” 

The afternoon will be reserved for fur- 
ther discussion of such points as may have 
arisen. : 

7 pM. Dinner in the dining-room, Gore 
Hall, concluding session, informal ad- 
dresses. 
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The delegates are as follows :— 

Andover Theological Seminary, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—Prof. William R. Arnold, 
Prof. Daniel Evans, Prof. John W. Plat- 
ner; Atlanta Theological Seminary, At- 
lanta, Ga—President E. Lyman Hood; 
Auburn ‘Theological Seminary, Auburn, 
N.Y.—President George B. Stewart, Prof. 
Harlan Creelman; Bangor ‘Theological 
Seminary, Bangor, Me.—President David 
N. Beach, Prof. Warren J. Moulton; 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 
Conn.—Dean William P. Ladd, Dr. Percy 
Dearmer, Prof. Charles B. Hedrick, Prof. 
Percy V. Norwood; Bethany College, Beth- 
any, W. Va.—President Thomas E. Cram- 
blett; Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy, Boston, Mass.—Prof. Marcus D. Buell, 
Prof. Henry C. Sheldon; Butler College, 
Indianapolis, Ind—Prof. W. Morro; Cen- 
tral Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio— 
Dr. James I. Good; Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill—President Ozora S. 
Davis, Prof. Clarence A. Beckwith, Prof. 
Benjamin W. Robinson; Colgate Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Hamilton, N.Y.—Dean John 
F. Vichert, Prof. William H. Allison, Prof. 
John B. Anderson; College of Missions, 
Indianapolis, Ind—Prof. John G. McGav- 
ran; Concordia Theological Seminary, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Prof. Ll. Fuerbringer; Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, Mass.— 
Dean Lee S. McCollester, Prof. Hinckley 
G. Mitchell, Prof. Clarence R. Skinner; 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Uplands, 
Pa—President Milton G. Evans, Prof. 
Frank G. Lewis, Prof. Spenser B. Meeser; 
Diocesan ‘Theological College, Montreal, 
Canada—Principal Elson I. Rexford; Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
—Dean George Hodges, Prof. Edward S. 
Drown, Prof. William H. P. Hatch, Prof. 
M. L. Kellner; Eureka College, Eureka, 
Ill—Dr. Cecil F. Cheverton; Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute, Evanston, Ill—President 
Charles M. Stuart; General Theological 
Seminary, New York City—Prof. Charles 
Carroll Edmunds, Dean Hughell E. W. 
Fosbroke, Prof. Dickinson S. Miller; Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn.—President William Douglas Mac- 
kenzie, Dean Melancthon W. Jacobus, Prof. 
Arthur L. Gillett, Prof. Lewis B. Paton; 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass.—President Lowell, Dean W. W. 
Fenn, Prof. G. F. Moore, Prof. E. C. 
Moore, Prof. J. H. Ropes, Prof. K. Lake, 
Prof. H. W. Foote, Prof. James Ford; 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio—Dean Ver- 
non Stauffer; McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago, Ill—President James G. K. 
McClure; McMaster University Theologi- 
cal School, Toronto, Canada—Chancellor 


Va.; Rev. H. Symonds, Montreal, Canada. 
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Abraham L. McCrimmon; Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Meadville, Pa—Prof. Clay- 
ton R. Bowen; New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J.—Prof. 
Edward P. Johnson, Prof. John H. Raven; 
New Church Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass——Prof. Lewis F. Hite, Prof. 
William F. Wunsch; Newton Theological 
Institution, Newton Centre, Mass.—Presi- 
dent George E. Horr, Prof. John M. Eng- 
lish, Prof. Henry K. Rowe; Oberlin Grad- 
uate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio— 
Dean Walter Fiske; Divinity School of the 
P. E. Church in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Dean George G. Bartlett, Prof. Wil- 
liam Cullen Ayer, Prof. Lucien M. Robin- 
son, Rev. Royden K. Yerkes; Phillips 
University, E. Enid, Okla—President I. N. 
McCash; Presbyterian College of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada—Principal Daniel J. 
Fraser; Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N.J.—President J. Ross Steven- 
son, Prof. William B. Greene, Jr.; Queen’s 
Theological College, Kingston, Canada— 
Prof. William Morgan, Prof. Ernest F. 
Scott; Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N.Y.—President Clarence A. 
Barbour, Prof. Conrad H. Moehlman; St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y.—Presi- 
dent Frank A. Gallup; Seabury Divinity 
School, Faribault, Minn—Rey. Neil E. 
Stanley; Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky.—Prof. Charles S. 
Gardner; Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church in Lancaster, Pa—Presi- 
dent John C. Bowman, Prof. George W. 
Richards; Trinity College, Toronto, Can- 
ada—Prof. F. H. Cosgrave; Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City—Presi- 
dent Arthur C. McGiffert, Prof. Daniel J. 
Fleming, Prof. James E. Frame, Prof. 
Frederick J. Foakes-Jackson; Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Theological Department of the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn.— 
Prof. James B. Thomas; Vanderbilt School 
of Religion, Nashville, Tenn—Dean W. F. 
Tillett; Virginia Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va.—Dean Berryman Green; 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Canada—Presi- 
dent John H. Riddell; Wesleyan Theolog- 
ical College, Montreal, Canada—Principal 
James Smyth; Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Ill—Prof. S. A. B. Mercer; 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland, 
Mich.—Prof. Evart J. Blekkink; Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
President James A. Kelso; Yale School of 
Religion, New Haven, Conn—Prof. E. 
Hershey Sneath, Prof. Williston Walker. 
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The following are also expected to take 
part in the conference: Dean Edward M. 
Lewis, Amherst, Mass.; Rev. Edward P. 
Tuller, Arlington, Mass.; Rev. Charles H. 
Watson, Belmont, Mass.; Rev. Dillon Bron- 
son, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Rev. Albert E. 
Dunning, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Rt. Rev. 
William Lawrence, Rev. William A. Law- 
rence, John Farwell Moors, Esq., President 
L. H. Murlin, Silas Peirce, Esq., Albert L. 
Scott, Esq., Rev. Willard L. Sperry, Bos- | 
ton, Mass.; Rev. Maxwell Savage, Lynn, 
Mass.; Prof. Harry N. Gardiner, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Rev. William E. Gardner, 
Arthur Curtis James, Esq. New York 
City; George Rice Hovey, Esq., Richmond, 


! 


_ we shall win. 
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- The Soul of Youth and the War. 


CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE. 


Not long ago I heard a father relate his 
experience in connection with his son’s en- 
listment. He said :— 

“When a state of war was declared with 
Germany our boy wanted to enlist, and his 
mother and I decided it would be a good 
thing for him. I calculated that three to 
six months in a training-camp would teach 
him promptness and obedience to orders, 
would improve his physique and give him 
some needed hardships in the bargain. I 
thought particularly of how it would im- 
prove him for the place of responsibility I 
wanted him to begin soon to take in my 
business. I never dreamed that he would 
actually have to go to war. 

“After a while I went to visit my boy. 
He was a much changed and sobered boy. 
He said: ‘Father, I am not coming home, 
and I am going to France, and you and 
mother must get it out of your heads that 
you are ever going to see me again until 
Germany is whipped. And if I never come 
back,’ the boy added, ‘remember, father, it 


-is for a reason that satisfies me perfectly.’” 


The father said: “I came home, and mother 
and I sat up and talked all through that 
night, till we had learned our lesson from 
our boy. And the next morning we talked 
it over with the younger children. And 
now,” he added, “we have enlisted for the 
period of the war. Every thought and 
everything we do is for the purpose of 
either helping to win this war or helping to 
keep things going here so that our boys, 
when they come back, will find a country 
worth their fighting and dying for; and ifs 
our boy is one of those who never do come 
back, we have learned from him the things 
that will carry us through.” 
wm 

There are thousands of homes in which 
the spirit of some youth has irradiated the 
soul of father, mother, sister, brother, wife, 
so that they too become a living part of that 
nation-at-war, which is a very different 
thing from a nation that merely sends some 
of its men to war. There are thousands of 
other homes as gallantly enlisted in the war 
by the thought that it is not their sons but 
the sons of other men and women who 
must die for them. They are thankful to 
be able to support that marvellous band of 
our youth who until just now we were 
thinking we still had to guide and check 
and protect and be generally responsible 
for. Suddenly we find ourselves in their 
care and keeping! 

It is the young who must die. Our world 
is saved by one thing—youtH! Here is the 
physical perfection and resiliency of youth, 
the optimism and uncalculating ardor of 
youth, standing between us and all we 
dread, fighting for us and all our hopes— 
the soul of youth that pays the price and 
is so sure the price is none too high! 

What of the youth of Germany? Ger- 
many has lost her soul, has systematically 
debauched the minds and poisoned the be- 
ing of two generations of her people. She 


is merely a nation of fighting men. Eng- 


land, France, Belgium, America,—each is a 
nation of men fighting. That is the reason 
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There are thousands, even millions of 
people (by no means all of them foreign- 
ers) who need continually to receive in- 
struction as to fact and inspiration to right 
feeling about this war. With enemy propa- 
ganda so wide-sown and insidious, surely 
the loyal Church of America cannot see 
the people perish for lack of vision. Un- 
less all the people be made to believe in 
this war as our war—justly, inevitably, 
gloriously ours—to which the whole nation 
as one family pledges its life, we lose the 
battle on our sector of that ultimate west- 
ern front which stretches from Hudson’s 
Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 

. mH ww 

A young French soldier tells us how his 
father used to hold him on his knee and 
sadly say, “My son, you will have to fight 
some day, because your father fought in 
1871 and was beaten.” “But now,” says 
our young French soldier, “we have prom- 
ised that our children shall have peace, be- 
cause we are going to fight till we win them 
that peace.” The French did that much in 
1871. This peace is for our children and 
our children’s children. It means the de- 
struction of German power ever to organ- 
ize and launch another offensive of brigand- 
age and assassinocracy against an unsus- 
pecting world. 

A respectable trustee of an equally re- 
spectable church bemoaned to me the ex- 
treme difficulty of church finances, and 
summed it all up in this statement: “The 
trouble is that people would rather give to 
things connected with the war.” ‘This might 
have been a bit of careless phrasing, but I 
suspect that it was not. I suspect, on the 
contrary, that this phrase is an accurate 
summary of the situation with regard to 
innumerable churches of various denomina- 
tions all over the land—they are “not con- 
nected with the war.” But why should 
any disinterested human being give money 
or time or energy or respect or patience to 
any institution that has the power to con- 
nect with the war and fails to connect, so 
that neither friend nor foe can overlook or 
discount that connection? 

Any church which after almost four 
years. of this world war, and more than a 
year of America’s. participation in it, still 
fails- to recognize and find its rightful 
place in the supreme moment and the su- 
preme spiritual conflict of human history, 
is intellectually, morally, and spiritually so 
dead and desiccated and blown to the winds 
of fate that neither memory nor monu- 
ment to it will cumber the new world that 
the soul of youth is building for to-morrow. 

wm > 

This is no time for academic discussion 
nor for making polite excuses for our 
former friends. I remember once asking 
a man how many children he had. He re- 
plied, “Six when they are in bed at night; 
six hundred in the daytime.” In times of 
peace, we had three or four pacifists, but 
since the war began, they make themselves 
so numerous that the public is liable to 
miscount them. As for the press, there 
seems to be more rejoicing over one such 
than over the ninety and nine patriotic and 
devoted men and women who stay within 
the fold of the American flag. 

Should we break our fellowship of faith 


ae 
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with them? Let us keep fellowship with 
our fighting men whose death on the field 
for us one of these pacifists has dared to © 
call “a waste.” Let us keep faith with the 
fathers and saviors of our country—Wash- 
ington and Lincoln and Lafayette. Let us 
keep faith with that Master Spirit who said, 
“Verily I say unto you, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he cast into the depths of the 
sea, than that one of these little ones should 
perish.” These little nations slaughtered 
and crucified and all but perished from the 
earth! 

All church people should remember this: 
Woe special and complete will betide that 
denomination which in the final reckoning 
is believed to have had and tolerated the 
greatest percentage of blind guides and 
seditious pacifists who preach down the 
sacred things our young men are fighting 
and dying for and dismiss with airy words 
the horrors and massacres and general 
sub-human fiendishness that threaten to get 
an uppermost hand in the world. 

There are still people who cannot see 
what is taking place before their eyes: a 
world change so vast that it is like an act 
of Nature rather than a performance of 
man. If the chasms and craters that form 
the vast war-belt across Europe had been 
the result of a geologic convulsion working 
all the desolation and killing the millions 
who have there died, the same kind of men 
would have rebuilt the same old world. 
But this man-made cataclysm sharply di- 
vides history, and we are actually partici- 
pating in the birth of a new world. It is 
new not because of the infinite burdens and 
tragedies which have fallen on human be- 
ings, but because of the infinite releases 
and the age-long promises that we believe 
are thereby coming true. 
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That the secret dreams of our most ad- 
venturous youth are outmatched by reality; 
that our sons and our neighbors’ sons are 
at home on wings in the skies, does not 
touch and awe us so much as that the 
utmost counsels of unworldliness pro- 
claimed by the preacher as his Sunday best 
have become the daily commonplace of 


‘thousands of young men. 


For all these years we have been preach- 
ing to youth—indifferent, selfish, cynical, 
frivolous youth; and suddenly they turn 
new faces on us and unaffectedly remark 
that of course there are things quite worse 
than death and better than life. Shall they 
read in our faces a shining confirmation 
of their experience, or shall they look 
curiously at us and say, “You did not 
mean what you taught us; you only said 
at 2 : 

Did we, do we, can we, the church and 
the religious teachers of youth, mean the 
high things we taught them and which 
they have found so true? ‘The answer 
spells for any church either life or death 
in the new world. That new world, bought 
with the prodigal sacrifice of its youth, 
will be merciless toward mere institutions 
that have survived by the accident of pro- 
tection rather than the valor of battle. 
How can an “enlisted” family maintain 
vital connections with any church which 
has not likewise enlisted, body and soul, 
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in the war? Will they listen to a preacher 
whose preaching blurs or qualifies the pure 
compulsion of their boy’s example? Will 
they listen to discourses on immortality 
founded merely on documents and texts, 
when they have seen immortality shining 
through the eyes of one they love? 

‘The church that must, and does, defend 
itself is lost. Our people are all working 
for this war. Our boys are at the front, 
our women are in the Red Cross shops, 
our men are buying bonds—even our chil- 
dren are working and saving in the 
schools. What of it? Cannot the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks say the 
same? Is your church your inspiration and 
driving power? and is your church spirit- 
ually and physically organized for the win- 
ning of the war as its supreme religious 
duty ? 

Let us pause to think on some of the 
undying things that have been written by 
the men of our own- faith :— 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, “Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can’!” 


Was the whisper so low that their elders 
in the temple could not hear? The youth’s 
reply is heard by his wondering family, and 
he becomes their priest as he goes quietly 
about his Father’s business in this greatest 
hour in human history. 

Let us listen again :— 


“Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply,— 
“’Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.’” 


“Tf anything happens to me, let there be 
no mourning in dress or in _ behavior. 
Death for one’s country is not a loss, but 
an investment, like a Liberty bond. I 
would rather have my family rich in memo- 
ries of my life than numb in sorrow about 
my death.” So wrote young Ely of 
Winetka to his father the day before he 
fell from the sky to his death. When men 
with like convictions return at last from 
the airfields and trenches and destroyers, 
can we suppose they will have any use for 
a church that has had but casual, or at 
best but physical, connection with this war? 

Let us listen again :— 


“Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide 

In the strife of truth with falsehood for 
the good or evil side. 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
offers each the bloom or blight, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt 
that darkness and that light.” 


This was written by a man of our faith 
concerning a cause which did not appear 
as God’s Messiah to the greater part of 
the church till the choice had gone by for- 
ever. “Those were the heroic times,” we 
have been saying ever since, “and there 
were giants in those days.” 

But now are in fact the supremely great 
days of human history, and we are the 
people whose deeds will be most spoken of 
as long as the race survives. All history, 
all song and story, all painting and sculp- 
ture, will hark back for their greatest mo- 
ments and motives to this our time. ‘Time 
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itself will be divided by its turning point 
into “before” and “after” August, 1914. 

There is but: one choice for the church 
that wants to live. That choice is pas- 
sionately to enlist in this war as the su- 
preme spiritual struggle of mankind; to 
win and to reassert the spiritual leadership 
that has oozed from it in successive fail- 
ures to recognize the new Messiah when he 
was treading lonesome and thorny paths. 
That new Messiah the church must recog- 
nize to-day in the blood-bought higher law 
of the world life and in that sacrificial host 
before which all heads bow—the host of 
willing youth upon the battlefield, broken, 
bleeding, dying, that the world may find 
that better life. 


“ Unity ”’ and the Government. 


According to information received from 
the office of Unity, published in Chicago, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor, several 
issues of that paper are ‘“‘still in the post- 
office, held for the present while an under- 
standing is being arrived at by the Gov- 
ernment.” It is further stated that copies 
of Unity “will probably be regularly re- 
ceived again within a few weeks.” The 
last issue of Unity received by the Register 
was that of June 27, The Register made 
inquiry not only to the office of Unity but 
also to Charles F. Clyne, United States 
District Attorney, Chicago, who declined 
to furnish information concerning the 
paper, and referred the Register to the So- 
licitor of the Post-Office Department in 
Washington. Solicitor Lamar replied that 
information in the matter “can be com- 
municated only to those directly interested 
in the publication ruled upon.” 


Samuel Herbert Tingley. 


In the house where he was born, 22 
Benevolent Street, Providence, R.I., and 
where his long life of more than eighty- 
one years was spent, a large number of 
friends and relatives gathered on July 209 
to attend the funeral service of this good 
man. ‘The service was conducted by his 
pastor, Rev. A. M. Lord, D.D., assisted by 
Rey. Alfred Manchester of Salem, Mass. 

Mr. Tingley was for many years cashier 
of the Mechanics National Bank of Provi- 
dence. Some years ago he retired from 
this position and devoted his time to civic 
and philanthropic interests. He was the 
treasurer of the Public Library and of 
the Fuel Society and held many positions 
of trust. He was a deacon and a most 
devoted member of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, a stanch Unitarian, and 
a supporter of every good cause. He was 
much interested in the education of the 
colored people at the South and devoted 
large sums to the erection of buildings and 
other means of helpfulness in this work. 

The Sunday-school of his own church 
was of great interest to him, and for more 
than twenty-five years he was superinten- 
dent of the Sunday-school of the Olney 
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Street Church in Providence. This interest 
led him to take a journey to the Holy 
Land. 

In 1885 he married Miss Adella M. Hub- 
bard of Enfield, Conn., who died in 1905. 
There were no children. 

A few days before his death he gave 
$5,000 to the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society. He also bequeathed $50,000 to the 
American Unitarian Association. His will 
provided for a generous distribution of his 
property to denominational and _ philan- 
thropic enterprises. 

Of a modest and retiring disposition, 
with little thought of personal comfort, 
he was a kind and generous friend to many 
people. He was one of the few who seek 
opportunity to bless others. Many needy 
people and many worthy causes whose 
direct appeal never reached him were ob- 
jects of his friendliness. To be with him 
in his home was to realize that his religion 
was a vital part of his nature. A. M. 


Decorations for Gallant Unitarian 
Boys. 


The European despatches of the last 
week have brought news that will interest a 
good many Unitarians. The King of Italy 
has decorated with the Croix de Guerre 
certain members of the Ambulance Unit of 
the American Red Cross for “heroic work” 
in the fierce battles of June. This Ambu- 
lance Unit was largely recruited from the 
Sophomore and Freshman classes at Har- 
vard College and is composed of young men — 
under draft age. ‘The Unit had been at 
work in three sections on the Italian front 
only a few weeks when the great’ battles 
began. ‘ 

Among these thirty picked young men 
from the Harvard R. O. T. C. who have 
now received this testimony to their valor 
and serviceableness are a number of boys 
bearing names well known in the Unitarian 
fellowship. Charles W. Eliot bears the 
name of his honored grandfather and is the 
son of the president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. S. R. Droppers is the 
son of the United States Minister to 
Greece, who was formerly associated with 
the Unitarian mission in Japan. E. E. 
Allen, Jr., is the son of the eminent head of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind and a 
member of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston. G. C. Noyes is the son of Mrs. 
William Noyes, the treasurer of the Alli- 
ance. Bryant Prescott is the son of the 
chairman of the standing committee of the 
Unitarian church in New Bedford, Mass. 
G. N. Carpenter and H. M. Spelman, Jr., 
belong to families that are identified with 
the Unitarian church at Castine, Me., and 
the First Parish of Cambridge. A. E. 
Chambers, W. H. Kenyon, Jr., and C. J. 
Young are graduates of the Hackley School 
in the class of 1917. Among other familiar 
names are those of Frothingham, Fiske, 
Goodwin, Gibbs, Howard, White, Bangs, 
Lothrop, Page, Palmer, Slade, Thorndike, 
Villard, and Wadsworth. ‘The Register ex- — 
tends its congratulations to the homes and 
churches where these gallant boys were 
bred. 
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From England. 


InperenveNcE Day, 1918. 


Rev. WA.tER F’. GREENMAN, Secretary, 
Unitarian General Conference, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Friend and Brother,—In meeting 
assembled this day, the following resolution 
was passed with hearty acclamation and we 
were instructed to forward you a copy :— 


“The members of the Missionary Con- 
ference of Unitarian Ministers and friends 
at their fifty-eighth annual meeting on In- 
dependence Day, 1918, in Manchester, Eng- 
land, send fraternal greetings to their breth- 
ren and co-religionists in the United States. 
They recall the fact that Dr. Richard Price, 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, with other leading 
ministers and laymen in their churches, 
warmly sympathized with the American 
cause in the struggle for political liberty in 
the eighteenth century. 

“They trust that the fellowship of Britain 
and America in arms, for the maintenance 
of international morality and the freedom 
of nations, will cement the ties of friend- 
ship between the two peoples and lay the 
foundations of a secure world peace.” 


Signed on behalf of the meeting, 


Waxrer H. Burcess, Chairman. 
Water THomas Busurop, Secretary. 


Notes from Chautauqua Lake. 


Unrrarian House, 
Cuautavugua Lake, N.Y., 
August 2, 1918. 

Sounding from a distance, a_ bugle’s 
sweet reveille wakens us each morning. It 
comes from the encampment where eighty 
girls are enlisted in the National Service 
School. Half an hour later they march 
past toward the Plaza, to hoist the colors, 
each smartly togged in uniform, moving 
with the vigor and snap to be expected 
of soldiers’ sisters and sweethearts. In 
the evening, before hauling down the flag, 
crowds of Chautauquans applaud them as 
they march and wheel and drill upon the 
green. It is strange to hear military com- 
mands issued in feminine tones. One can 
hardly get accustomed to it. Surely here 
is something—the female voice—which will 
not alter; and we may remember this and 
take heart of grace when we are so 
solemnly assured by a legion of public lec- 
turers that nothing will remain as it was 
before the war. Our girls may wear men’s 
clothes and do men’s tasks, even to military 
drill, but they will not speak with men’s 
voices. “For this let us be thankful,” as 
Charles Lamb said when asked to say 
grace because no clergyman was present. 

Not to be outdone by the girls, the 
smaller boys are formed into a Scout Bri- 
gade, and may be seen marching along in 
the well-known regalia. Fach lad carries 
a butterfly net and all are singing. At 
intervals the song changes into a chorus 
of loud “yells.” And again one rejoices 
that these boyish tones are so distinctive, 
so unmistakable and semper idem ubique. 
Boys’ yoices are not girls’ voices, nor 
men’s; and will not be even when the 
Germans are beaten. 

These pleasing and characteristic sounds 
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Who will send the REGISTER to 


our men before they go? 


For three months the Christian Register has been going to the Reading-Rooms in the 32 army 


camps and cantonments of the United States. 


These 


Every week 148 copies have been sent. 


have been paid for by special gifts only to the present time. This work should be continued. 
It was begun at the suggestion of a Unitarian camp pastor, and the reading-room secretaries 
responded heartily. A minister, not a Unitarian, says that the Register is 


PREDOMINANTLY PATRIOTIC 


More than a million young Americans are in training in our army camps. They are at the 


most impressionable period of their lives. 
upon them. 


The Register is having a measureless influence 


The past three months have proved the success of the plan. We need immediate contribu- 


tions to continue the service. 


The Register will take its financial share of this work by 


accepting subscriptions for our soldiers’ reading at the rate of $2 per year. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
WILL YOU HELP QUICKLY? 


Please send your contribution to the Christian Register, 6 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


are supplemented by the waves of melody 
from the Amphitheatre, where the great 
chorus and orchestra are rehearsing for 
Music Week; and in the evening by the 
mighty, rolling organ waves and the rich 
harmony of the “imported at great expense” 
quartette. The day’s programme over, 
lights begin to go out and we walk slowly 
home to the accompaniment of the rustling 
trees. Last sound of all is the mixed 
strange humming of nocturnal insects, as 
though they would sing a lullaby. 

For the grown-ups Chautauqua is an 
unbroken round of classes, lectures, con- 
certs, and high-class entertainments. <A 
few, not yet inoculated with the real spirit 
of this “grove of Academe,” pass the gates 
and devote the day to golf and auto rides. 
The remaining thousands in various-sized 
groups, fill the classrooms and halls day 
after day. It is amazing what appetites 
they have for intellectual food—an appetite 
that seems never satiated, but rather to 
“grow by what it feeds on.” Ninety per 
cent. of audiences are women, the rest 
mostly men in middle life or over. Few 
young men are here. Now and then an 
erect, khaki-clad lad is seen escorting his 
mother to the Amphitheatre. If the lady 
at his side is of his own youth she. is 
probably his sister—unless, indeed, they 
wend not to the Amphitheatre, but to the 
seclusion of the lakeshore. ‘Then it is 
safe to guess she is somebody’s else sister. 

Chautauqua is a microcosm, a little 
world in itself. Much more is here than 
a sort of old-fashioned campmeeting place. 
We have a palatial hotel, post-office, cir- 
culating libraries, printing-office and daily 
paper, administration building, milk depot, 
bakery, cafeterias, a half-dozen stores, elec- 
tricity, water supply, and garbage collection. 


Nearly five hundred people live here 
throughout the year. We have had wed- 
dings and funerals. Outside the gate a 
garage shelters one hundred automobiles. 
Chautauqua officials guard the place from 
needless noises and intrusions. Motor cars 
enter only to bring guests to their respec- 
tive houses; then they must go out to be 
parked. The reputation of the place is 
kept up. Most of the addresses are of 
value, and the study courses are solid and 
seriously taken. 

In the Hall of Philosophy, Dean Shailer 
Mathews and Prof. Luther A. Weigle lec- 
ture daily; while at the opposite, or north, 
end the summer schools of languages, liter- 
ature, science, library training, and domestic 
science are in full swing. Many school- 
teachers pursue these studies for intellectual 
quickening or professional advancement. 
In the Amphitheatre we have heard men 
and women of national and some of inter- 
national fame: Lieut. Perigord of the 
French Army, Sir George Adam Smith, 
Miss Frasier of London, and Demetra 
Vaka. ‘The seriousness and solidity of it 
all compares favorably with a summer ses- 
sion of one of the large universities. At- 
tendance is not quite up to former years, 
but with the arrival of the French band, 
made up of men selected by the French 
Government, each man a wounded soldier, 
we are told to expect ten thousand people 
on the grounds. 

At Unitarian House, seventy-five names 
are registered, and daily calls are received 
from friends who hail from Texas, Florida, 
Alabama, Illinois, Ohio, New York, and 
Massachusetts. Our flag is displayed daily. 
We admit it is the finest one to be seen 
here. Services are held at ten o’clock on 
Sundays, and at 7 p.m. Wednesdays, and on 
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Thursdays at 5 there is a social hour with a 
cup of tea and introductions. For several 
years the Unitarians at Chautauqua and a 
few from outside have raised a fund of $50 
for the E. E. Hale Scholarship. This goes 
to cover the fees of some worthy girl who 
wishes to take the summer courses. About 
$40 is now in hand for this year. Any one 
who may wish to aid this good cause may 
send a dollar to the undersigned. 

Located close to Philosophy Hall, the 
veranda of Unitarian House is often filled 
with people who, comfortably seated, can 
hear every word of the addresses. When 
the Hall is crowded we often help out 
the late-comers with our chairs and camp- 
stools. Many pleasant acquaintances have 
thus been made. ‘Two good ladies, per- 
haps related to Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine of ginger-jar fame, insisted on pay- 
ing for their chairs. Mrs. Gilmore got 
over the dilemma by depositing the half- 
dollar in the F.. FE. Hale fund. 

One cold morning the class in Psychol- 
ogy of Religion met in our house, keeping 
comfortable by the glowing gas-grate. The 
steel helmet of a German private picked 
up in Death’s Valley near Verdun and 
sent home by Second Lieut. Albert Gilmore 
and the beautiful certificate presented by 
the French Government in recognition of 
his services with the Ambulance Corps at- 
tract scores of visitors. One sensitive soul 
refused to touch the helmet. Another was 
sceptical and stoutly maintained it was not 
a German helmet because it lacked a spike. 
She was only partly convinced by the ex- 
planation that only officers wear the spiked 
headgear. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore and Miss Martha 
Fairfield of Washington, D.C., motored 
to Midway Park and shared in the annual 
outing of the Jamestown Unitarians. More 
than one hundred and fifty, old and young, 
enjoyed the famous dinner, listened to the 
speaking, sang patriotic songs and shared 
in the sports. On July 28 Mr. Gilmore 
preached in Jamestown; on the 14th he was 
asked to conduct the Chautauqua vesper 
service held at the lakeshore. Rey. H. J. 
Adlard came from Dunkirk to lead our ser- 
vices on the 28th. Early in August Mr. Gil- 
more will visit Niagara Falls, N.Y., and 
Hamilton and Toronto, Canada. 

A dozen automobiles conveying members 
of the National Service School, the Boys’ 
Club, and Chautauqua officers went through 
the country towns in a radius of fifty miles, 
advertising Music Week. Stops were made 
at several towns. While the boys dis- 
tributed placards and folders, the girls gave 
an exhibition drill in the square. Mr. Gil- 
more took part in all this. He ASC. 


Sussex Soft Toys. 


A few months ago we started in our village 
a Women’s Institute. For the sake of those 
who dwell in cities I must explain that a 
Women’s Institute is “a group of women 
banded together to help their country and 
themselves.” It is a centre where women 
can meet at regular intervals to interchange 
ideas, enjoy friendly intercourse, and discuss 
new methods of work whereby they and the 
whole community will benefit. The usual 
time of meeting is once a month in the after- 
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noon, and the place any convenient central 
room lent or hired for the occasion. Women’s 
Institutes were first started in Canada, as 
the women living in scattered and far distant 
homesteads felt the need of co-operation and 
help in the affairS of their homes. ‘The In- 
stitutes were introduced into England and 
Wales quite recently by Mrs. Alfred Watt; 
they are essentially non-political, non- 
sectarian, and for women of all classes of the 
community. 

At the monthly meetings there are lect- 
ures and demonstrations on such subjects 
as first aid, bread-making, gardening, fruit 
bottling and storing, labor-saving appli- 
ances, and all things of interest to the home- 
maker. ‘The afternoon usually ends with a 
(war-time) tea and short entertainment. 
Here is a typical monthly programme: 
Talk—what to do in the garden in Novem- 
ber; demonstration—the making of soft 
toys; address—the care of children’s teeth; 
competition—best child’s garment made for 
a shilling; tea—(four hostesses); enter- 
tainment by the Girl Guides. 

Some Institutes specialize in such things 
as co-operative markets, herb-collecting, 
basket-making, and toy-making. The In- 
stitute of a neighboring village that I visited 
the other day has had lessons in cobbling by 
a local expert, and now many of the women 
mend their own and their children’s boots 
and shoes very successfully and cheaply. 
This same enterprising little Institute is 
about to learn tinkering and toy-making. 

In our village we have started what we 
hope will prove to be the nucleus of a flour- 
ishing soft-toy industry. Last summer I 
tried my hand at a few soft toys; I made a 
puppy, a black Sussex pig, and an elephant. 
My friends kindly admired them, and I my- 
self thought them fairly good, but now that 
I have made many more much better I am 
ashamed to remember how poor they were: 
they are scattered far and wide, and I sin- 
cerely hope the owners have forgotten how 
they came by them. However, they served 
their turn, and because of them our Institute 
was asked to produce a ‘‘Cuthbert” rabbit 
from an original sketch by. ‘‘Poy” of the 
Evening News. Several of us volunteered to 
do our best, with the result that a good and 
really successful toy was evolved. ‘Cuth- 
bert’”’ is supposed to represent the slacker who 
is sheltering in munition works and govern- 
ment offices. He wears an exemption-badge 
on his smart black coat and has a most self- 
satisfied expression. 

This toy was sent with others to the Na- 
tional Economy Exhibition, held at the 
London County Hall at Westminster Bridge 
last July, and while there was noticed and 
admired by Her Majesty the Queen. It was 
very evident that there would be a great de- 


‘mand for Cuthbert as a Christmas toy, so 


in our village we organized a Cuthbert class, 
and some nine or ten members were initiated 
into the mysteries of soft-toy making, and 
took to it very kindly. Orders began to 
come in, and were executed as promptly as 
possible, and other varieties of soft toys 
were asked for and made. Foreseeing that 
our few workers would not be able to cope 
with the demand for Christmas toys, I gave 
by request demonstrations at the monthly 
meetings of neighboring villages, with the 
result that they too were fired by a desire to 
make soft toys. I gave each village a lesson 
in the toy they were most interested in, and 
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now one village specializes in puppies, and 
another in ducks filled with sponge-flock (a 
delightful bath toy), while we in our village 
make cats, kittens, and pigs as well as 
Cuthberts. Recently we received an order 
from a large London firm for eleven dozen 
animals of five different kinds, and though 
we had none in stock and were short of 
material we have, with the help of the other 
villages, completed the order to the satisfac- 
tion of the firm, whose representative has 
written to thank us for prompt delivery. 
The animals are about eight or nine inches 
long, and are sold at an average of 24s. per 
dozen. All the work, once learned, can be 
done by the workers in their spare time at 
home. The materials are bought wholesale, 
co-operatively, so that the toy-makers get 
the full benefit of the sellings. The middle- 
man, the agent, is eliminated, and everybody 
benefits. 

Thanks to the generosity of a friend in 
need, we now have the use of a good central 
room near the station, where work is dis- 
tributed, where completed toys are exam- 
ined and packed, and where beginners are 
taught. The enterprise is growing rapidly, 
and several other villages have asked for 
demonstrations and lessons in the coming 
weeks, so that we feel our work is not in 
vain. 

It is satisfactory to know that all these 
toys, which before the war were made in 
Germany, are now being made, and better 
made, in English villages, and we hope that 
if we secure the trade now we shall be able 
to keep it after the war. We hope, too, 
that it will give an added interest to village 
life, for that is one of the main objects of 
Women’s Institutes, whose motto is “For 
Home and Country.”’—The London Spectator. 
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Chroughout the Church. 


Announcements. 


In the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Sunday morning, August 11, 
Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., will preach. 


Parish News Letters. 


Faithful to its Best Traditions. 


Concorp, Mass.—First’ Parish, Rev. 
Loren B. Macdonald: The Concord church 
maintains the ancient custom of keeping 
open through the summer. During the 
minister’s vacation in August the services 
will be conducted by the following minis- 
ters: August 4, Rev. John Baltzly; August 
11, Rev. George C. Cressey, D.D.; August 
18, Rev. N. S. Hoagland; August 25, Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley. In harmony with the, tra- 
ditions of this ancient town and parish, 
the people are giving themselves heartily 
to the service of the country and the Allied 
cause in the present crisis. The Roll of 
Honor of the parish consists of forty-two 
names, many of which represent men now 
in the fighting line in France. The vestry 
of the meeting-house is occupied one day 
in the week by the Committee on War Re- 
lief, conducted by Mrs. Prescott Keyes, 


and another day by the American Commit- _ 


tee for French Wounded, under the direc- 


tion of Mrs. W. De Lancey Howe. The - 
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rooms have been in frequent use by the 
King’s Daughters and other organizations, 
all busily engaged in some form of service 
for the common cause. Men and women 
connected with the society are prominent in 
the work of the Red Cross, Food Conserva- 
tion, and other patriotic activities. In spite 
of all these unusual demands upon the 
time and energies of the members, the 
Sunday-school, the Women’s Alliance, the 
Men’s Club, and other church organizations 
have continued their usual work. 


A Church for Tourists. 

OriANnno, Fra—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Eleanor E. Gordon: This church is in 
the midst of its summer vacation. Regular 
services were suspended the middle of 
April and will be resumed in October. The 
membership is about evenly divided be- 
tween permanent and winter residents, and 
while the management of the church is 
mostly in the hands of the former, the lat- 
ter have the right of way during the tour- 
ist season, and the church would not feel 
justified in accepting aid from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association without them. 
Rey. Samuel B. Nobbs, Rev. Florence Kel- 
logg Crooker, and Rev. Minot Simons were 
among the distinguished visitors from the 
North last winter. Interest during the 
summer is kept up by meeting at the 
church every second Sunday evening in the 
month. These gatherings are helpful and 
well attended. The church picnic at the 
Gore Cottage was held the last of July on 
Lake Conway, four miles from Orlando. 


Thirty-nine in National Service. 


San Francisco, Car.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton: The 
Roll of Honor follows: C. J. Bertheau, 
Richard B. Berry, Walter Bonnheim, 
Henry D. Butts, Robert Campbell, C. 
Catelli, Mark Cheeseman, J. Ashton Doble, 
William Ashton Doble, Cutler Dyer, Morse 
Erskine, Paul I. Fagan, J. K. Fairchild, 
Dr. M. R. Gibbons, C. Ewald Grunsky, 
Harry C. Hand, FE. E. Hills, Reuben Hills, 
Barrett Hindes, Bradford Holmes, Fred- 
erick B. Lake, G. C. Lowell, Herbert G. 
Lyttle, Harry A. Melendy, Kenneth A. 
Moore, Osgood Murdock, Ralph R. Perry, 
Charles F. Robinson, Dr. George Roth- 
ganger, Frederick H. St. Goar, Charles E. 
St. Goar, Carl W. Stever, Albert Sutliffe, 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in tied form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in s Ny chosen foster homes. 

within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to , without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 
e day-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
PreswEnt, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PresmEntT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, 

a Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, I, Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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O. J. Todd, Charles H. Turner, W. D. 
Vanderbilt, Dr. Lincoln Van Orden, Miss 
Ray Willis, Oliver Wyman. 


Union Services Continued. 

Uxsrinck, Mass.—The following officers 
of the society were elected at the annual 
meeting: Stanley H. Wheelock, treasurer; 
F. W. Barnes, collector; J. W. Day, clerk; 
Charles A. Root, Robert H. Newell, Stan- 
ley H. Wheelock, Miss Annie Goldthwaite, 
Miss Ellen S. White, prudential committee. 
The First Evangelical Congregational 
Church was invited to join in union ser- 
vice the past winter and arrangements were 
completed for services in this church each 
Sunday morning until April 1, 1918. The 
result was most gratifying. ‘The attend- 
ance was large and enthusiastic and the 
people of both societies have been brought 
together in a spirit of good-fellowship. At 
the annual meeting last March a letter was 
read from the prudential committee of the 
Evangelical Church recommending that the 
present arrangement for union services be 
continued. It was voted to continue the 
present arrangement for six months, to 
October 1, 1918. The regular vacation of 
two months, July and August, is now in 
order, and during this time the other so- 
ciety is holding meetings in that church. 


Winchendon Roll of Honor. 


WincHenpon, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity: The Roll of Honor is as follows: 
Ray P. Bartlett, Frank T. Conway, Charles 
A. Folsom, Robert S. Folsom, Charles 
Harrison, Merrill G. Hastings, Raymond G. 
Hastings, Henry D. Hildreth, Robert Hil- 
dreth, Donald A. Ingraham, Davis O. 
Lawrence (killed in action at the front), 
Mardis G. Loveland, A. Russell Toutt, 
Kenneth B. White, Lynn G. Young. 


Personals. 


At the annual Harvard Commencement 
Rev. Georges Salim Kukhi was one of the 
recipients of the degree of Master of Arts 
in Semitic philology. 


Mrs. Powhatan Bagnall has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Harriet Tubman House, the home for 
colored working-girls, Boston. 


Devens Fund, $12,002. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer, Mass., and Camp Devens have been 
received by Charles B. Wiggin, treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. :— 


Previously acknowledged............++00. $11,973.83 
All Souls Church, Windsor, Vt.........+++ 4.00 
Miss Adeline Wallies. 2.2.5.0 0ociews 25.00 


$12,002.83 


The money is used for the maintenance 
of volunteer chaplains, a community 
worker, the Federation Hut, and the Uni- 
tarian church. Further contributions are 
urgently needed. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 


address. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already, tacknowledged dcx eid stois «sigsalesa.t ¢ lv ocine $799.80 
July -3: Society: fim. Tthaca, No Yi peace s ones oe 9.70 
8. Society in Newton Centre, Mass...... 15.00 
9. Society in Westboro, Mass........... 6.40 
Lx. Society in, Portland, Ores 5; s<icrdsisen-c 134.95 
15. Mrs. R. S. Cumming, Sugar Grove, Pa. 5.00 
18, Assdciate, Members. «<3. 2.456 tacts. es 19.00 

30. Mrs. Lizzie M. Webster, Center Har- 
Ors ONS AP taut ease cea caren 2.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


July 3. First Church, Salem, Mass........... 10,00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION. 
July 1. Income Hollis Street Church Fund 
(No. LO IEIMIRAAS Ss Bs 20s PaO Be 10.00 
2. Society in Concord, N.H...........06 12.55 
6. Sunday School, Concord, N.H........ 20.00 
30. Sunday School, Second Church, Salem, 
MGaR peered int <, Sethe iat PN aasch aes 20.00 


$1,064.40 
Henry M. WiiitaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. | 


Marriages. 

At Concord Junction, Mass., Saturday afternoon, 

August 3, 1918, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 

by Rev. N.S. Hoagland, Helen, eldest daughter of Mr. 

and Mrs. Hoagland, to Warren Gage Wheeler of Dedham, 

ae Assistant Librarian, Massachusetts Historical 
ociety. 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


Established in 1848 By FRANKLIN SMITH 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., 
FUNERAL PARLORS 
838 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 8100 and 8101. Residence, B. B. 8369. 
The same persona] attention will be given all funerals, 


transferring and removals as has been done from the estab- 
lishment of the business in 1848. 


Competent Persons in Attendance Day and Night 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at rr. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. Sunday, 
August 11, Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard Divinity School 
will preach. Subject, “Paul the Moderate.” Church ser- 
vice at Ir A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Union service with First and Second 
Churches of Boston at 10.30 a.m. Rev. S. B. Snow will 
preach. All seats free. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Union summer services in King’s Chapel, Sunday 
a at 10.30. This church reopens on Sunday, Octo- 

r6. 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rey. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Union summer services in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30 A.M. Church reopens September 29. 
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Pleasantries. 


Patient : “Doctor, why does a small cavity 
seem so large to the tongue?” Dentist: 
“Just the natural tendency of the tongue 
to exaggerate, I suppose.” 


“T see that the Kaiser is talking peace 
again,” said the civilian. R.O. T.C.: “You 
don’t suppose it will come to anything, do 
you? I’ve just ordered my uniform.”— 
Judge. 


Boston says that Chicago is three parts 
chi-ld, two parts ca-mouflage, and the rest 
go-at. To which Chicago might retort that 
Boston is three parts bos-h and one-half 
ton-gue. FLA. 


Receiving a Caller in Paris. “Is Mon- 
sieur Durand in?” “Right this way, sir. 
Seventeen steps down, then turn to the 
left and straight ahead till you come to 
the third cellar on the right.’—La Baion- 
nette. 


Two political candidates were discuss- 
ing the coming local election. “What did 
the audience say when you told them you 
had never paid a dollar for a vote?” 
queried one. “A few cheered, but the ma- 
jority seemed to lose interest,’ returned 
the other—Harper’s Magazine. 


Dr. Eliot says our children are not taught 
to observe. But here is a heartening report 
from a teacher: “Charles,” she said, ““what 


are the effects of heat and cold?” “Heat 
expands and cold contracts,’ answered 
Charles, promptly. “Now give some ex- 
amples.” “In summer the days are long, 


and in winter very short.” 


Two old colored men were arguing about 
the greatness of President Wilson. “How 
do you know so much about what President 
Wilson can do?” said one. “How do I 
know? Ain’t he done set time back one 
hour, and ain’t he took all the railroads 
away from the white men and give ’em to 
his son-in-law ?”—Judge. 


The youth seated himself in the dentist’s 
chair. He wore a wonderful striped shirt 
and a more wonderful checked suit, and 
had the vacant stare that goes with both. 
The dentist looked at his assistant. “I am 
afraid to give him gas,” he said. “Why?” 
asked the assistant. “Well,” said the den- 
tist, “how can I tell when he’s uncon- 
scious?” 


Mother: “I don’t like the looks of that 
little boy you were playing with on the 
street to-day. You musn’t play with bad 
little boys, you know.” Son: “Oh, but he 
isn’t a bad little boy, mamma. He’s a 
good little boy. He’s been to a reforma- 
tory twice, and they’ve let him out each 
time on account of good behavior.”—New 
York Globe. : 


The hot retorts of refusal to the younger 
Mr. Rockefeller’s proposal of a liberal and 
broad church that will eschew the bigotries 
and archaisms‘that now plague the sects 
reminds a reader of the following: An 
Atlanta address attacked bigotry. “But, 
dear friends,” concluded a bishop, “the best 
setback the bigot ever got was at the hands 
of old Cal Clay. Cal was asked one day 
by a missionary what denomination he be- 
longed to, and the old fellow’s reply was 
this: ‘Bress ye, sah, dah’s fo’ roads leadin’ 
fom hyah ter town,—de long road, de hill 
road, de sho’ road, and de swamp road,— 
but when Ah goes ter town wid er load er 
grain dey don’t say ter me, “Uncle Cal- 
houn, which road did yo’ come in by?” but 
“Cal, is yo’ wheat good?”’” 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDs For ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrtrrHonr, BEAcH 628 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 


The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes,. 


together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
4 Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more poe kan 3 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Northampton, Mass. 

“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. t 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books,”’ 


San Francisco, Cal. 

“I want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 


From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention-the Register. 
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U = 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 758 Fatt ate. Bysten 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


nESTERMENSO ASH BARREL 
4ay me 


x) TRACE MARE ah R U Cc K 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
: WRITE ror CATALOGUE ON EAcH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 
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Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 


Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworta, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A HOME SCHOOL 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


“ JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of bymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work, 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without — 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


